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Ne THE ORCHESTRA” will in 
future be published, for the Proprietors, at 2 o'clock on 
FRIDAY, by 
Apams & Francis, 59, Fleet street, E.C. 
«r rE ORC HESTR A’ + “for GERMANY and 
EASTERN EUROPE.—Mr. LUDWIG DENICKE, of 
Leipzig, begs to announce that he has made arrangements for a 
weekly supply of ‘‘TITE ORCHESTRA.” The subscription 
iull be 14 thaler for three months; 3 thalers for six months ; 
and 6 for twelve. Issued at Leipzig on Thursday. 
Orders to be sent direct to Lupwie Drnicks, Leipzig, Germany. 
* German Advertisements for “Taz Orcuestra” also re- 
ceived by Lupwic Denicke, as above. 


TOTICE.—TO MUSIC PUBLISHERS.—AIl 
ADVERTISEMENTS for “THE ORCHESTRA” must 
be sent not later that 4 o’clock on THURSDAY, to 
Apams & Francis, 59, Fleet-street, E.C. or to 55, King-street, 
"Regent- street, Ww. 





h Iss KATE GORDON (Pianiste) <= to 

announce that she will leave Town for the ¢ ‘ontine nt the 
first week in August, and will be happy to accept Engagements 
en roule to or returning from Folkestone.—Address, 82, t. 
George’s-road, Warwick-square, Belgravia. 


N RS. MEREST (late Maria B. Wi awes), C ON- 
TRALTO.—All applications for Oratorios, Concerts, Lessons, 

to be addressed to 7, ADELPHI TERRACE, Strand. 

\ ISS AUSTIN (Contralto). 

J respecting engagements or Pupils to be 

of Messrs. Cramer, Woop & Co.'s, 











All Letters 
addressed, care 
201, Regent- naar 


1 DLLE. LOUISE VAN NOORDEN (Soprano). 
4 Communications respecting Engagements-in town and 
country to be addressed to 115, 
Bloonisbury “square. 


i ADAME WI NTE IR (PIAN {ST E), begs that that 

all communications referring to Concert Engagements or to 
Pupils, may be addressed to her, 49, Caruron Roap, Maida 
Vale, or at Messrs. CRAMER, Woop & Co.’ 8, 201, , Regent- “street. 
\ ISS LEFFLER requests that all comniuni- 
i cations for Concert Engagements and from Pupils be 
addressed to her at 34, Soursampron Row, Ressell-square, 
W.C., or care of Messrs. Cramer, Woop & Co., 201, Regent- 
street. 


Great RvssELt STREET, 


\ ILLIE P APE, PIA NIST. Nor public or 

private engagements, address, 9, S0Ho..quarE. His 
Pianoforte Recital will take place at the scasinetans Rooms, 
May 13th, Friday Evening, consisting of selections from classic 
and popular authors. 


N R. DAVID LAMBERT, Voe: alist, Bass “(late 

of Her Majesty’s Chapel Royal, St. George’s). Com- 
umnications respecting Concert and Oratori io engagements to be 
addressed to 34, Oty Exver, Durham. 


\ ‘R. ARTHUR SKETCHLEY will appear at 

the EGYPTIAN HALL, Piccadilly, in his New Enter- 
tainment, entitled, PARIS, and Mrs. BROWN 
PLAY, EVERY EVENING (except Saturday), at Fight, 
and Saturday Mornings at Three. Stalls, 8s.; Sc ‘cond Seats, 
2s. ; Gallery, 1s. The Box Office at the Hall open betwee on 
the hours 8 of E lev en and Five daily. 





AT TILE 


MM: “ALFRED MELLON has the honour ‘to 
announce that his Annual Series of Concerts wil} com- 


mence at the Royal Italian Opera, Covent Gaiden, on Monday, 
bi h h August. 


M R. JOHN RHODES gives Lessons as usui nal 
in town on Saturdays: Pianofurte, Singing, and Hamaony. 
Address, Mr. Joun Ruoves, Crorpoy, 8. 


HE ROUNDS, CATCHES, and CANONS of 
ENGLAND, by EDWARD F. RIMBAULT, LL.D. (A 
Collection of Specimens ef the 1sth, 17th, and 15 th Centuries 3, 
adapted to modern use’. Price 21s. 
Cranzn, Woop & Co., 201, Regent-street. 


Price 1Is., Crown 8 


ASLAM'S 





, Cloth, Gilt, Lettered. 


SUP Pp LEMENTAL 


the ANCIENT TEMPLE SERVICES, the Modern Synagogue, 
and the Greek, Latin, Russian, Moravian and other Rituals, 
adapted in simple harmonies, as Metzical Psalm Tunes and 
Chorales to the use of the Anglican Church, with (or without) 
accompanying Hymns. ‘The whole carefully revised by the Lev. 
CHARLES Day, LL.B., and James Tunte, Esq. 
Nisnet & Co., Berners- street; Cramer & Co. 
Jonm SugPHEnD, Newgate- -strect. 


, Regent-street ; 





R AMER, Ww 00D ) & co’ 5 NEW ‘EDITION 
of CLASSICAL PIANOFORTE WORKS, Edited by 
LINDSAY SLOPER 
This edition comprises a series by Beethov cn, Mozart, 
Mendelssohn, and Chopin, as well as a Miscellaneous § Selection, 
which includes many works by Handel, Dussek, Schumann, 
&c. There is also a Duet Series of the ‘compositions of Schu- 
mann, Schubert, &c. While the correction of the press has 
been most carefully attended to, clearness, distinctness, and 
elegance of printing have not been forgotten. 
Lists of Contents may be had on application 
CRaMER, Woon & Cv., 201, Regent-street 











dhiaep Smith’s Four New Pieces. 





GOLDEN BELLS, 

Caprice de Concert. Price Four Shillings. 
UNE NUIT ETOILEE, 
Price Four Shillings. 

PAS REDOUBLIE, 


Morceau Brillant. 


Serenade. 


Price Four Shillings. 
MARTILA, 


Grand Fantasia on Flotow'’s Opera. rice Four Shillings. 


London: Asnpown & Panny, 18, Hanover-square, 


, And may be had of every Musiescller in Great Britain, Lreland, 





{ 
TUNE 
BOOK, consisting of 50 SUBLIME MELODIES, froin | 





Tndia, and the Colonies. 


A. REICHARDT’S 
NEW SONG, 


‘A THAR, 


(Kine Thriine,) 
In E flat (original Key) andin C. 2s. 


“Herr Reichardt completely charmed the company by his 
exquisite delivery of a new Ballad, composed by himself, which 
promises to rival in popularity his well-known * Love's Request’ 
(Liebesbitte).”— Morning Post. 

Cramer, Woon & Co., 201, Regent-street. 
[ue O; PER A COMPA NY (LIMI'TED).— 
ROYAL ENGLISH OPER?, Covent Garpgy.—Incor- 
porated under “ The Companies’ Act, 1862.” 

Capital, £30,000, with power to increase. First issue, 6,000 
Shares, of £5 each; no more thaa £2 per Share will be called 
up without the sanction of a General Meeting of Shareholders. 
Deposit on Application, 10s. per Share ; on Allotment, 10s. ; on 
the Ist September, £1. 

Directors. 
Robert George Clutton, Esq., 3, Sussex-square, Hyde-park, W. 
Frederic Davison, Esq., 24, Fitzroy square, W 
The Hon, Seymour G. Egerton, 7 7, Grosvenor-square, W. 
A. C. Brisbane Neill, Esq., 15, St. James’s-square, 8. W. 
R. Banner Oakeley, Esq., 41, Norfolk-square, Hyde-park, W. 
James Reynolds, Esq., 19, Pembridge-Gardens, W. 


Bankers, 


Messrs. Ransom, Bouverie and Co., 1, Pall Mall East, 8. W. 


Broxers. 

Messrs. A. J. Brunton and Son, 32, Cornhill, F.C. 

Special privileges of admission are given wo Shareholders. 

Prospectuses and For: ins of Application for Shares may be ob- 
tained at the Company’s Offices ; the Brokers’; the Bankers : 
and the principal Musicsellers in town and country. 

MARTIN CAWOOD, Secretary. 
Temporary Offices, St. Jamesa’s Hall, 
69, Regent-street. 


} OYAL ING LISH OPE RA, CovEeNtT Gar ARDEN. 
» —The Nobility, Shareholders, and the Public are respect- 
fully informed thet HE OPERA COMPANY (Limited), will 
commence their First Season on the sccond Monday in Octobe 
next. by Order, 

MARTIN CAWOOD, Secretary. 


22nd July, 1564. 
] OYAL ENGLISH OPERA, Covenr GarpEN. 

» —All Applications for Engagements, &c., for the ensu- 
, ing Season of 1ILE OPERA COMPANY (Limited), must be 
made at once to 

MARTIN CAWOOD, Secretary. 
Temporary Offices, 69, Regent-street. 
22nd sania 1864. 


MUSIC FOR THE E SEASON. 
LIZA COOK’S SONG OF THE “HAY- 

MAKERS.” Music by W. H. ge 2s. 6d. 
The ** Harvest Home” Song. .. E, Ransford. 28, 6d. 
** Hope for the best.” .. Ditto. 2s. 6d, 
“ Sunny days will come again.” "Henry Russell. 28. 6d. 

The “ Harvest Home” March. tone by 
F. Godfrey. - 4 

Duett 


played with great : success, by the band of the Coldstream ‘Geonie 
The ‘Merry Suns ” Quadrill: y Stephen 


Glover, 4s ya ee “the paper “TI love "the 
sunshine ” ‘and beautif ally illustrated, in obeen, by J. poten 
BRANSFORD Princes-street, Oxford-circus. 









THE MOST POPULAR SONG OF 


SEASON, 


THE 


“SWEET NIGHTINGALE,” 


SUNG BY 


Mdines LEMMENS-SHERRINGTON 


COMPOSED 


By F. BOSCOVITCH. 


Prive 3s. 


This Admired Song may be had in three different 
keys : 


IN A (ORIGINAL) FOR SOPRANO, 
G FOR MEZZO SOPRANO, 
F FOR CONTRALTO or BARY'TONE. 


PUBLISHED BY 


METZLER & CO., 35, 36, 37, & 38, GREAT 
MARLBOROUGH STREET, LONDON, W 
MR. GEORGE DOLBY 


Be IGS to announce that he is making arrange- 


ments for a Tour in the Provinces with the following dis 
tinguished Artists :— 


VOCALISTS ! 
Madame GRISI 
and 
Madame SAIN'TO a DOLBY. 
Mr. PATEY 
and 


Signor~M A RIO, 





VIOLIN : 


M. SAINTON. 





? ACCOMPANYIST : 
Herr, MEYER LUT4&. 
The Tour will commence about the middle of September and 
terminate in December. 


Applications respecting Engagements to be made to Mr. 
Groner Do.ny, Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly, London. 


J. HARGI T T'S NEW SONG, 


‘“‘MY SALLY, 
Sung. by Mr. Wilbye Cooper, Mr. Henry Haigh, &., Ke, 
Price 3s, 


Published in D flat and B flat. 
G. GR ETTON’ Ss “EIN FEEN WUNSCIL” 
(“The Fairy’s wish”), 8a. 
Clase, Woop & Co., 201, papettisihenied 
G. GR E T TO W's ” ry LERCHE, re ae The 


k”), 38 
Cramer, Woor ‘& Co., ‘oL Regent-street. 


GRETTON’S “DER BBXENTARE” 
(“The Witches’ Dance”), 4s. 
Cramer, Woop & Uo., 201, Regent-street. 


GRETTON’S ERDE AND BUEME 
e (Earth and Heaven), for the Pianoforte. 
Coast, Woop & Co., 201, oven a ig 


G. GRE , TO ) N's “CAPRICE PATHETIQI 
CRAMER, Woop & Co., 201, Regent-street. 
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Now Ready, at all the Libraries, in 1 vol., with Portrait. | 

R EMINISCENCES OF THE OPERA,| 
\ By Bessamin Lumuey, 

fwenty years Director of Her Majesty's Theatre 


Lumley’s entertaining narrative is throughout full of 
interesting detail, and very pleasantly diversified with anec- 
- Kramine 


Hensr and Boackerr, 13, Great Marlborouch-st 


Pe CHROMATIC. PIANOFORTE 
\ THICH enables the Performer to Play in all 
the twelve keys, with equal facility. 
TO BE REN AT 
3 CRAMER'S PIANOFORTE GALLERY, 
07, REGENT STREET. 


Messr 





YONTRALTO.—WAN'TED, an Engagement 


on Sundays R. 8. M. Nyw, 78, Theobald’s-road, W.C. 


¢ RCHESTRION FOR SALE. ONE OF 

IMHOFF & MUCKLE'S Magnificent Orchestrions, per 
fining in imitation of a Full Military Band a variety of most 
elective music Coat 6001. Present Price, 2001 Apply at 
CRAMER & €CO’S Pianoforte Gallery (the largest in Europe) 
207 & 200, Recent Street 


fj, RAUDULENT TRADE MARKS.—By special 
appointment to tler Late Majesty the Queen Dowazer. 

Mir. JOS. GROGAN, Selector of Musical Instruments (16 years 

practically encaged in the eminent firma of Messrs. Broadwood 

and Krard Fee, 108. 6d Gronce's Rosy, Warwick- 
uare, Belgravia, Londeu 


A. NIMMO 


(lov more thaw 20 years with Mr. Mitchell, Royal Library, 
Old Bond-street), 
ENTERTAINMENT AGENT, 
tat Opera Boxes and Stalls; Concert Tickets’; | Private 
Boxes for every Theatre in London let by the night. 


CONCERT AND 


, Wiemone-errert, W. 2 doors from Cavendish-sqnare). 


sie CONCERTINA PLAYERS. 

CRAMER, WOOD «& Co., have a large stock of Second- 
hand CONCERTINAS, by Wheatstone, Cave, and Lachenal for 
Sale or Hire, at greatly reduced prices. 


H A BELLA MEA. By SIGNOR SCHIRA. 

4 (Sung by Mdme, Trebelli with great success.) 2s. Gd. 

Also arranged as a Piano Solo, by Mdme, Oury, 3s. 6d 
Cramer, Woon & Co., 201, Revent-street. 


J BLUMENTIHIAL-~A Daydream.— 
CP e (Sung by Mdme. Lemmens-Sherrington.) .. 3s. Od. 
I prithee, give me back my heart Sung by Malle 
Parepa In F and @ , 7 . Ba. Od. 
thoughts of thee. Sung by Meine, Sainton- Dolby, 
In B flat and ¢ on ‘ . .. Ba. Od. 
Cramer, Woov & Co,., 201, Regent-street. 
( 1 G@OUN O D.—Forget him! ah! the 
e thought were vain Ju <s 92, Gd, 
Vairer than the mornin a. ee 
Cramer, Woov & Co., 201, Regent-street. 


( J. HARGLI'T 'T.—Johnny Bell's Wooing. 
e Sung by Mires Cleri Fraser 
rhe Village Bells ring merrily 
Jenny Baner v6 
Vis home where the heart is. (Sung by Mdme 
Elvira Behrens : ‘ - . 2a, Od. 
Cramer, Woon & Co,, 201, Regent-street. 


ne .. 2. 6d. 
Sung by Malle. 
2a, Gd. 


tT ENRY SMAR T.—Bright be her 


dreams (For Contralto . °s, Gd. 
1 stood beside a streamlet Vor Coutralto — = 3 
idreamofthee . ; ; . 9%, Ol. 
I'll tell you why I'd like to he a4 2s. Gd. 
Paquita Sung by Mr, Sims Reeves. 2a, Hel 
Sir Brian the bold Je, Od. 
Vell me, sweet Zephyr és , .. 2s. Od 
lhe magic of the flower. (‘Sung by Mr. Santley.) 2s, Gul, 
lhe spinning-wheel F ; .. 2s. 6d. 
Vhe pure in heart shall meet again. (Por Contralte.) 2a Gd. 
Che Minnesinger’s dream 2s. Cal. 


“THE BRIDE OF SONC:”' 


OPERETTA IN ONE ACT, | 


WRITTEN BY | 
HENRY FARNIE; 
COMPOSED BY 


JSTULES BENEDICT. 


The Complete Operetta, for Voice and Pianoforte, 12s, 


The Overture .. ~~ me ws - ae “a oe 

1. Duet—* Night and morning”... ols s. andc. 3s. Od. 
2. Song—*My home in Cloudland,” original key, p 

flat ; transposed key, 8 flat .. s. orm. 8. 8s. Od. 


3. Trio—‘ News! girls, news!” .. on 8s. ¢. 7. 45. Od. 
1. Song—‘ Boot and saddle!” .. es er B. 3s. Od. 
5. Trio—* My heart is beating” .. & T. and B, 3s. Od. 
6. Duet—* Ah! Captain, | can see you” s. and B, 3s. Od. 
7. Song—‘‘ For her sweet sake” .. ee oni T. 3s, Od. 
8. Song—‘*Ah! do not take her from him” .. c. 2s. 6d. 


9. Duet—‘‘ We waited late, we waited long,” s. and Tr. 38. Od. 
10. Quartett—“ The Rheinland” .. s.c. T. and B. 3s. Od. 
The Libretto, with Stage Directions and all necessary inform- 
ation for the production of the Operetta, price 6d. 





The Operetta is written for Soprano, Contralto (or Mezzo- 
Soprano), Tenor, and Bass, without Chorus. 


Cramer, Woov & Co., 201, Regent-street. 


THE NEW SONG, 


Price 3s, 


"we A 


BY 


BRINLEY RICHARDS. 


A BEAUTIFUL DRAWING-ROOM SONG, 
EXQUISITELY ILLUSTRATED, 
WITlT A PORTRAIT OF 


MISS BATEMAN as “LEAH.” 
Cramer, Woop & Co, 201 Regent-street. 
ARDITI’S 
CELEBRATED 


NATIONAL MARCH, 


“LA CARIBALDINA,” 


ARRANGED FOR 


THE PIANOFORTE, 
bY 
BRIN LEY RICHARDS. 


Price 3s, 


Cramer, Woop & Co., 201, Regent-street, 





ARDITYTS NEW SONG, 


(In Italian or English, } 


“GARIBALDI!” 


with full length Portrait of the General. 


Price 3s. 





Thinking of thee Vor Contralto.) .. . Sa 04, 
rhro’ every chance and change, (Suug by Maine, 
Laura Baxter ) : ae 

Walting for the Spring. (Contralto. : 

Caauer, Woop & Co,, 201, Regent-street, 


2s. Gd. 
2s. 6d. 


ATEW VOCAL DUETS.—'he fall of the 
A. Mac 


a leaf Soprano and Contralto,) G 
farven ‘ ‘ ‘ .» os. Od. 
Over the silvery lake soprano and Contralte.) 
W. V. Wallace ; ‘ ~ . 3s. Od, 
Cramer, Woon & Co., 201, Regent-street. 


) LABLACH E—When twilight shades | 


e are falling .. , ei Ba. Od, 
Willow by the wave ‘ Se -- @. 6d. 
The Buccaneer .. . ‘ -. 8s. Od 

CRAMER, Woop & Co., 201, Regent-street. 


7p» 
8. a. 
Che Falstaff Polka illustrated) .7....4 A. Manns 3 0 
A Set of Quadrilles illustrated ccecccete Coote 8 8 
A Set of Waltzes illustrated A.Manns 4 0 
Cramer, Woop & Co, 201, Regent Street. 
G OUNOD’S “LA REINE 
a 


Opera (complet th French Words, octavo, 2%. net. 


WINDSOR,” 


Ditto, ditto, for Pi noforte oe . 10 os 
ook of Airs, Solo, Sa; duct, 6s. ; by W. MH. Callcott, 
March Solo, 2s. Gil. ; duet, Sa. ; Wy - 
Waltz » 24 6d,; duct, 3s. ; o> a 
March, Solo arranged by 1. W. Naumann, -. 88. Od. 
Tritt», Bolo, Sa; duet, da; .. hy C. Gounod, 
Vals, srvanded by l, Durgmuller bs. Gal. 


Cranes, Woop & Co., 2.1, Regent treet. 


MUSIC “MERRY WIVES OF 


DE SABA.” 


| As sung aud rapturously encored at the late Demonstrations in 


honor of GARIBALDI at the 


CRYSTAL PALACE, COVENT GARDEN 
| OPERA, HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE,’&c., &c. 





This Song may be now termed “ The Italian Marseillaise.” 
LONDON: 
CRAMER, WOOD & Co., 201, Regent-street. 





NICOLATS 


‘MERRY WIVES OF WINDSOR 


| Book of Favourite Airs, .. -. Bolo, 58.; Duet, 6s. Od. 
Overture ei “s e - o - 6s. Od. 
Pot pourri (for four hands)—-Brunner ee -» 6s. Od. 

| Fantasia on popular Airs—I’. Beyer é6 és -. 88. Od. 
Improvisation—W, Kuhe .. ‘ 


Fantasia—A. Loeschhorn .. . a os = 4a. Od. 
Fantasia—T. Oesten - ii we its +. 8s. Od. 
Fantaisie de Salon—Charles Voss +. 48. Od. 


The principal vocal pieces, with Italian words, as sung at 
Her Majesty's Theatre. 
Other arrangements by Brinley Richards, C. Coote, A. Manns 
of the Cry Palace), &c., in the 


No. 1. Mynheer Van Dunck. 
u 


R ICHARD BLAGROVE’S INSTRUCTION 


BOOK for the CONCERTINA, with full-sized Diagram 


of right and left hand sides of Instrument, showing the positi 
| of the notes, &e. 10s. 6d. 2 — 


Cramer, Woop & Co., 201, Regent-street. 


BEINLEY RICHARDS’ Bishop's 
MELODIES. 3s. each. 











No, 3. Tell me, my heart. 
Chough and Crow. 4. Blow, gentle gales. 
Cramer, Woop & Co., 201, Regent-street. 

] RINLEY RICHARDS’ DANISH 

NATIONAL ATR (Den tapre Landsoldat), Sung by the 
Danish Soldiers, Vide Times. Pianoforte Solo, 2s. 6d. ; Duet, 3s. 6a, 

Cramer, Woop & Co., 201, Regent-street. 
A 8. SULLIVAN’S TEMPEST, 
isle Cloth, 12s. 6d. 
Published separately. 

Dance of Nymphs and Reapers, Pianoforte Duet, 4s.—Banquet 
Dance, Pianoforte Solo, 2s. ; Ditto, Duct, 2s. Honour, ric es, 
marriage, blessing, Voeal Duet, 2s. 6d. Where the bee sucks, 
sung by Miss Banks, 2s. 6d. 
“Mr. Sullivan's ‘Tempest’ Music, produced the other even- 
ing at Manchester, succeeded entirely. There have been few cases 
of a more complete and legitimate success than this in our time,” 
—Vide Athenwum, Jan. 10th, 1863. 
Cramer, Woop & Co., 201, Regent-street. 
l RINLEY RICHARDS.—<Anita «.. 2s. 6d. 

Leah’s Song .. aa sis si s .. 38. Od, 

Cramer, Woop & Co., 201, Regent-street. 
~S THA LBERG.—L Art du Chant, in twelve 
Je numbers. 3s. each. 
No, 1. A te o cara, Bellini. No. 7. Bella adorata, Merca- 
2. Ballad from ‘‘ Preciosa.” dante. 
3. Adelaide, Beethoven. 8. Perché mi guarda, Mo- 
4. Pieta Signore, ‘ Stra- zart. 
della.” 

. Lacrymosa, Mozart. 
. Nel silenzio, Meyerbeer. 


art. 

9. Tre Giorni, Pergolesi. 
10. Le Meunier, Schubert. 
11. Come be gay, Weber. 
12. 11 mio tesoro, Mozart. 
Cramer, Woop & Co., 201, Regent-street. 


é be E TEETH—OSTEO-EIDON, 
MESSRS. GABRIEL'S SPECIALITE. 
The numerous advantages, such as comfort, purity of materials} 
economy, and freedom from — obtainable hereby, are ex- 
lained in Messrs. Gabriel’s Pamphlet on the Teeth, just pub- 
ished, free by post, or gratis on application. 
far Messrs. GABRIEL, the old-established DENTISTS, 27, 
HARLEY-STREET, CAVENDISH-SQUARE, and LUDGATE-HILL (over 
Benson, silversmith), Lonpon, 
LIVERPOOL—134, DUKE-STREET. 
BIRMINGHAM—65, NEW-STREET. 
American Mineral Teeth, without springs, best in Europe, 
trom four to seven and ten to fifteen guineas per set, warranted. 


an 








PROTECTION FROM FIRE! 





BRYANT & MAY’S 


ATENT SPECIAL SAFETY MATCHES, 
WAX VESTAS, and VESUVIANS light only on the 
box. Advantages. — They contain no Phosphorus — are not 
poisonous—emit no unpleasant odour, and not being liable to 
spontaneous combustion—igniting only on the box—afford to 
life and property great protection against ACCIDENTAL FIRES. 
Whitechapel Road, London, E. 
Sold by almost all respectable Grocers, Chemists, &c, 
throughout the Kingdom. 
RAYS BALSAMIC PILLS, 
2s, Od., 4s, Gd., and 11s. per box; 3s., 5s., and 128 
post free. . 
«A mild dinratic, a soothing balsamic, a powerful tonic, and 
an excellent invigorating pill.”—Sunday Times. 
Give them one trial. Prepared only by Mr. M. 0. WRAY, 
1a, Davies-street, Berkeley-square, W., two doors from Oxford- 
treet. Consultations every day from 11 a.m. to 10 p.m. 


POKATHARTIKON, THE MAGIC GLOVE 
CLEANER, supersedes Benzine and any other prepara- 
tion for Cleaning Gloves, Silk, Woollen, Linen, and every 
kind of fabric without injury, and possesses this 
advantage—it Perfumes the article to which it has n 
applied.—Sold retail in bottles, from One Shilling each, by all 
Chemists and Patent Medicine Vendors, and of CARLESS, 
BLAGDEN, & CO., New London-strect, Fenchurch-street. 


ALIS LUNG RESTORER for Coughs, 

Asthma, and Consumption. ‘Try it. In Bottles, at 

Is. 14d., 25. 90., &e. TT. Hatt, 6, Commercial-street, Shore- 
ditch, London, N.E., aud all Chemists. 











RU2TURES—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT, 
\ HITE’S MOC-MAIiN LEVER TRUSS 
is allowed by upwards of 200 Medical Gentlemen to 
be the most effective invention in the curative 
treatment of Hernia. The use of a steel s 
80 oj ee in its om, . bane oven ; £ soft 
e being worn round the , While the 
colsting” power is es by the MOG AIATY 
™ PAD and PATENT LEVER, fitting with so much 
ease and closeness that it cannot be de , and 
may be worn during sleep. A descriptive circular 
may be had, and the Truss (which caunot fail to fit) 
forwarded by post, on the circumference of the body, 
two inches below the hips, being sent to the manu- 
facturer, 
MR. JOHN WHITE, 228, PICCADILLY, 
LONDON, W. 
Price of a Single Truss, 16s., 21s., 26s, 6d., and 
81s. 6d. Postage, 1s. 
Double Truss, 31s. 6d., 42s., and 52s. 6d. Postage, 1s. 8d. 
An Umbilical Truss, 42s. and 52s. 6d. Postage, 2s. 10d. 
Post-office orders to be made payable to John White, Piccadilly. 
NEW PATENT. 
LASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE CAPS, &e., 
for VARICOSE VEINS, and all cases of ESS, 
and SWELING of the LEGS, SPRAINS, &c. They are 
light in texture, and inexpensve, and drawn on like an 
stocking Price 4s. 6d., 7s. 6d., 10s. and 168, each ; postage 








Cramer, Woon & Co., yo. Regent-strect. 


Jouy Waite, Manufacturer, 228, Piccadilly, London 
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Ll. 
Ou maiden innocent and fair, 
Wherever thou may’st chance to be, 
Remain the mistress of thy heart, 
And ever wander fancy free ! 
For mortal love shall still deceive, 
And fail us in the time of need, 
—Our lives we lean upon man’s love, 
And find it but a broken reed ! 
II. 
Found mother with thy darling babe 
Held closely to thy yearning breast, 
Soon shall its little wailing voice 
Be silent in eternal rest ; 
And thou, poor broken-hearted one, 
Shalt ever in thy sorrow heed 
A little grave—with daisies grown— 
That holds thy hope—thy broken reed ! 


Heyny Farnia. 


One Fenilleton, 
No. XVIII. 
a 
THE PRIMA DONNA. 


[A STORY IN THREE CHAPTERS. ] 





Cuapter III. 


« Amor, che a null amate amar perdona,”—Dayte. 


On the evening of the day of Langley’s visit to 
the Signora Castelduro, after having been to the 
theatre, he lounged into the club to look at the 
papers. His friend Merivale soon came in, and 
pressed Langley to go to the card room with him, 
and join in a rubber at whist. Langley declined 
the rubber, but accompanied Merivale into the 
room, where several tables were already occupied 
by players, while other men looked on, or lounged 
about in desultory conversation. Merivale soon 
found an opponent at écarté; and Langley, having 
lighted a cigar, sat down on a divan, and began 
thinking over the events of the last few days. 
While so occupied, his attention was called to a 
group of several men by hearing the name of the 
Signora Castelduro mentioned, and he found that 
she was the object of their remarks. 

“Yes, I quite acknowledge the excellency of 
her singing,” said Claudio de’ Pavoni, a marital 
bugbear, and one of the nil adnirari genus; “ but 
Ican assure you that musical success is not her 
sole object in appearing on the stage. I have 
been credibly informed that she is French, and 
until lately was under the protection of a very 
eminent personage; but that eminent personage, 
having taken a fit of jealousy into her head, sent 
the Castelduro into Italy with orders not to return 
without a husband; and, if possible, a young 
family.” 

“Nonsense;” exclaimed a swarthy Neapolitan; 
“no French lips could ever pronounce our soft 
syllables as she does. For my part, I think she 
isa Venetian. Say, Dandolo, is she not a ge ve 
woman of yours j K,, 

“No, she is not,” replied Dandolo. “She is 
neither French nor Italian; but here is a gentle- 
man,” he added, pointing to Merivale, “who, if I 
mistake not, can claim the honour of being 
compatriot of the fair cantatrice.”’ 

“Indeed,” exclaimed Merivale; “do you mean 
to say she is English? I am delighted to hear it, 
and shall drink a bottle of Moselle to her bright | 
eyes to-night! Gad, I’m in love with her myself!” 

“And so are others, per Bacco! Signor Meri- 
vale,” said Dandolo, laughing. ‘“ Here is Claudio, 
for instance—I’m sure he is infatuated with her, 
for all that he pretends that her conquest would 
be too easy for him to undertake.” 

“Well, you must confess that she is only an 
unknown little débutante,” said Claudio, in a 
conceited way. 

“And nothing but women of title will do for 
you,” cried a young officer of the “ Guides.” 


“Or of patrician descent at least,” added 
another, 





| And she must be of immaculate reputation,” 
said a third; “or Claudio will not consider her 
worthy his attention.” 
“Why does he not attempt to gain the affections 
| of the old Princess Orsikoff, then?’ * said Dandolo. | 








| * She is of noble family, titled, and to all intents | 


| 
and purposes of unspotted reputation, since no} 


man now alive can boast of her favours.” 

“And if anyone wanted to damage her character 
he would have to search in the archives of the 
I'lorentine Republic, I think, for scandals against 
her,” said Merivale. ‘ For I believe her baptismal | 
certificate was buried with other reliques by | 
Vilippo Strozzi, in the foundations of his palace, | 
some time in the thirteenth century.” 

“Well, gentleman,” said Claudio de’ Pavoni; | 

“although [ am not so difficult to please as you 
would make me ont to be, I can assure you that | 
I would not attempt the conquest of the Castel- 
duro; for she is neither titled, of good family, | 
nor of unblemished character.” 

“ What!” exclaimed several, “already a flaw} 
in the diamond? Say, Claudio, who is it?” 

“T am not at liberty to mention names,” he | 
replied; “but I have been told by a friend of | 
mine, and I firmly believe, that the fortress of | 
her virtue is anything but impregnable; and, 
until the advent of some one who will be fool | 
enough to marry her, which, as I said before, is | 
her principal object in appearing on the stage, | 
she will have no objection to a vice-husband or | 
two en attendant.” 

‘‘Then, sir, allow me to inform you,” said Sir 
Charles Langley, rising, and confronting Claudio, 
“that your friend has uttered a deliberate false- 
hood; and that I consider you a despicable fool 
for repeating such cowardly calumnies against a 
perfectly virtuous lady.” 

As might be expected, a considerable sensation 
followed this speech of Langley’s; and Claudio, | 
who although a conceited fop was no coward, was | 











and Sir Charles. 

**You of course understand, sir, that this affair 
cannot terminate here,” said Claudio. 

“Whenever and wherever you like,” replied 
Langley. ‘Count Dandolo, Merivale, I shall feel 
obliged to you for your services.” 

As neither party would explain nor apologise, 
preliminaries were soon arranged, and it was 
settled they should meet in the morning. 

Accordingly, about daylight, Langley, accom- 
panied by Merivale and Dandolo, drove out of the 
Port'a Prato along the road leading to San 
Donato. When they arrived at the bridge over 
the Mugnione, they left their carriage to wait; 
and walking along the bank of the little river, 
they were soon on their ground. 

A few minutes after, Claudio de’ Pavoni arrived 
with his seconds. The ground was soon measured, 
the pistols loaded, and the opponents placed 
fronting each other. It must be confessed that 
although Langley had a great aversion to duclling, 
he found himself face to face with him who had 
cast aspersions on Edith’s fair fame with a fierce 
satisfaction; and he had too recently left the 
bloody battlefields of India to feel much com- 


a | punction at taking the life of another. 


At the word they both fired, and Langley felt a 
sudden pain in his right side, and a sensation as 
;if a carter’s whip had been cracked round his 
body. His adversary stood upright for a second 
or two, and then fell flat forwards on his face. 
A surgeon had been brought out by Claudio’s 
party, and he declared him to be shot through the 
lungs. He wasina bad state, the surgeon said, but 
not absolutely hopeless; and after having given 
him all the assistance in his power, and aided to 
convey him to his carriage, he inspected Langley’s 
wound. The bullet had struck the ribs, and 
glanced round them to the back, and could be dis- 
tinctly felt undor the skin. Some bandages were 
applied, and then Langley returned home. He 
had to take to bed at once, in order that the 
bullet might be extracted; and when that was 



































done, a slight inflammation sot i in, 1, which of. course 
utterly precluded the possibility of his starting 
for England for some days. 

His chagrin at being thus delayed naturally in- 
creased the fever consequent upon his wound, and 
it was with the greatest difficulty that Merivale 


/and the doctor could keep him quiet. He wrote, 
| however, the same day, against all advice to the 
contrary, to his lawyer concerning Edith, and 


requested him to lose no time in sending him all 
the information he could. 

On receipt of this letter the lawyer, according 
to promise, wrote to Mrs. Ebury to let her know 
that Sir Charles was in Florence, and she im- 


| mediately set off to see him there. 


On the tenth day after the duel Langley re- 
_ ceived a letter from his lawyer, telling him that 
according to his instructions he had gone down to 
Langleydale, and had made a search through all 
the private papers Sir Edward had left, and that 


| he had found a large packet endorsed “ Papers 


relating to Miss Edith Hardcastle, to be opened 
| only by herself and my son Edward Langley,” 
but that the packet was so large that he thought 
it better not to send it, especially as Sir Charles 


| was coming home so soon, and besides that he had 


heard nothing of Miss Hardcastle as yet. 

Langley cursed his want of foresight in not 
telling the matter-of-fact old solicitor that Edith 
was also in Florence; and had to content himself 
| with sending a telegraphic message for the papers 
to be sent at once. 

On the same day, when the doctor came, after 
dressing Langley’s wound, he sat talking with 
him and Merivale and one or two others for a 
short time. Dandolo, who was there, observed, 
“TI saw a poor woman who had evidently met with 
a bad accident, for her head was bandaged up, 
carried into the Hétel d’Italie this morning.” 

* Yes, she is a patient of mine, and a country- 
woman of yours,” said the doctor, looking at 


about to reply in a forcible manner; but several | Langley. ‘She came by vgtturino from Bologna, 
of those present placed themselves between him | and was upset a short distance from Florence, and 


very severely injured. She is quite delirious, and 
that reminds me in her ravings she has often 
proncunced your name, Langley,” turning to Sir 
Charles. 

« Indeed,” said he, “ what is her's ?” 

**Her name—let me sce,” replied the doctor, 
taking out his memorandum- book, “ her name is 
Mrs. Ebury.” 

Langley started at the sound. ‘“ Pray, doctor, 
spare no pains with her,” he said; ‘she is a cousin 
of mine; and let me know, I beg of you, when 
she is in a fit state to see anyone, for I have 
business of vital importance to myself and others 
to settle with her.” 

«‘ My dear Sir Charles,” the doctor replied, “I 
shall certainly do so; but I must candidly tell you 
that [ have great fears for her life. To-morrow 
morning I shall perform an operation on her, 
which is the only chance left of saving her, and 
if that does not succeed there will be no hope.” 

“Well, pray see that she wants for nothing that 
may be of any service to her,” said Langley. 

On the second day after that the doctor came to 
Sir Charles rather earlier than usual, and in a 
considerable hurry. 

“You must come over to your cousin’s at 
once,” he said. “She has been rational since 
this morning, but the operation has failed, and 
she is sinking fast. On recovering her senses she 
asked at once for you, and I promised to bring 
you—so come along.” 

On reaching the room where Laura Ebury lay 
on her death-bed, Langley could not help being 
much affected at the change he saw in his cousin. 
The beautiful brown hair of which she used to be 
so proud was all shorn away, and its place sup- 
plied by stained bandages. Gone was her bright 
colour, and her eye was fixed and glassy, and she 
hardly seemed to recognise Sir Charles at first. 

“ Your cousin is here,” said the doctor. 

“I know he is,” she replied faintly. “ Charles,” 
she continued, “I have done you and Bdith great 
wrong. I must confess all before I die, but I can- 
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! 
k much. | | 


her it was to 


not speak much, and cannot thin 


letter to her. J } 
lowed her parts of it, and gave them | 
my own. I told her she was your | 
it was an invention of 
mine to separate you; for I loved you, Charles, 
and I love you still. You will find the letter 
amongst my papers. Forgive me, Charles, my 
Ask her to forgive me.” 
These were the last intelligible words she spoke 
for some time. After about a quarter of an hour 


opened your told 


ne. I only 
a meaning of 


ister. It is not true. 


sins, for I loved much. 


she opened her eyes again, and said, “ Bury me 
here in Florence; do ‘not take me home ;” and 
again sank into insensibility. 

About midnight she died. 

It is needless to describe the effect his cousin’s 
confession had upon Sir Charles. Next day he 
appeared at Villa Amalia to Edith’s intense sur- 
prise; for although his duel with Claudio de’ 
Pavoni had made considerable noise in Florence, 
yet from living in a very retired manner, Edith had 
heard nothing of it, although she was the cause 
of it. All this had to be told her, and she re- 
joiced over her happiness, while she dropped a 
sorrowful tear to the memory of Laura Ebury, 
who was laid, in accordance with her last wishes, 
in the Protestant cemetery outside Port’a Pinti. 

A day or two more brought the papers which 
the lawyer sent from England, and they satis- 
settled the 
were the certificate of Kdith’s parents’ marriage, 











fuctorily matter, as awongst them 
that of her birth and baptisin, ete., and a number | 
of letters from both her father ind mother to Sir | 
Kdward Langley. 

An arrangement was made with the impresario, 
and Sir Charles and Edith were quietly married 
at Leghorn, Merivale acting as best man on the 
occasion, and they left immediately after for 
home. 

All Florence was again taken as much by sur- 
prise at the disappearance of the “bella biouda,” 
as she was called, as it had been at her appear- 
but the wonder passed away after the usual 
nine days ; 


ance ; 
and all that now remains in Mlorence 
in connection with Edith Hardeastle’s visit there | 
isan invalid coxcomb, and a quiet tomb in the 
burial eround. 


; that which she had picked up in her progress 
| through the world; but she was a shrewd sharp 





any thing civil to any body. Mr. Montrose, the | 
walking gentleman, yawned a good deal, and | 
seemed much absorbed in his boots; and the third | 
gentleman, having been out late over night, went | 
to sleep in an open and straightforward manner 
under the very nose of the author. Horace took 
up his manuscript with a trembling hand, when 
Mr. Slagg, the stage manager, suddenly burst 
forth with, “ George, where’s Miss Mellington ?” 

George the call-boy trembled beneath the glance 
of his chief, but could not reply. 

‘Was she called to the reading, sir?” fiercely 
asked the dreadful Slage. 

«Yes, sir,” was George’s tremulous reply. 

“Then, by gad, why isn’t she here ?” 

And the stage-manager slapped the table and 
took a huge pinch of snuff, and glowered at Horace 
as if it was his fault. 

“ It's not the first time Miss Mellington’s kept 
every body waiting,” continued Slagg; “she’s 
always doing it. By gad, the airs that girl gives 
her self are dis-gusting. In my time actresses 
attended their profession and came at the time 
they were called ; but now, by gad—” 

Slagg suddenly ceased, for Miss Mellin¢ton had 
entered the room. Miss Julia Mellingten, the 
tremendous favourite of favourites at the Criterion 
Theatre, was rather a pretty woman, a little over 
the middle height, with no feature in her face 
worth mentioning, but a quaint fascinating air 
of jaunty impudence, and a profusion of golden 
locks, which she was in the habit of letting down 
about her shoulders on the slightest pretext; and 
a leg and arm which were acknowledged to be 
perfection. She had had very little education but 


girl; and if she did not know much, she was fully 
aware of the value of judicious silence ; and when 
she couldn’t talk upon any particular subject, she 
had the good sense to hold her tongue. Women 
were in the habit of speaking of her as bold; but 
they were dreadfully anxious for the name of her 
dressmaker, and confessed she had taste and did 
wonders with herself considering how plain she 
was; but men went mad about her, and pro- 
nounced her perfect, and—best matter of all in | 
manager Girdlestone’s eyes—went to see her. In 

fact, she was worth her salary six times over; and, 
despite Slagg’s remarks, it would have been more | 
than his place was worth to speak authoritatively 
and in dictorial tones to/Miss Mellington. She came | 





| into the greenroom with her archest smile and her | 


profoundest curtsey. They seemed to be directed | 
to Horace, though there was a comprehensive | 


wit of Shakespeare, Sidney Smith, and Sheridan 
wouldn’t have moved a muscle of his rigid coun. 
tenance. Once or twice when running over a 
page, poor Horace, who had grown dreadfully hot 
and rather despairing, threw a piteous glance at 
the great comedian ; but Giggley always returned 
it with an indignant look, which would have been 
highly comical had it not been very terrible indeed. 
Montrose seemed amused; but it was with his 
somnolent neighbour, whose slumbers the walking- 
gentlemen disturbed at intervals by digs in the 
ribs, treads on the toes, and other delicate atten- 
tions. As for poor Miss Pimlico, she had not a 
second idea, every body said; and so she was 
straightforward enough to be very much enter- 
tained at the farce, and to laugh furtively in her 
pocket-handkerchief, and look defiant when Mr. 
Slagg scowled at her. When Horace wrote that 
trifle, he imagined it was very short and spark- 
ling; but when he read it out in the Criterion 
greenroom, it seemed to him to be endless, and its 
jokes fell dull and heavy on his ear. They must 
in fact have been poor, he argued afterwards, or 
surely such intelligent beings as those around 
him would have laughed. He little knew the 
various causes which operated against the desired 
effect. The great Giggley’s part commenced with 
a long and very laughable soliloquy; but Giggley’s 
powers of study were defective, and he hada known 
liking for action and bustle, preferring a profusion 
of plates to break to any quantity of witty lines 
to deliver. He was never so well pleased as when 
he had to fling furniture out of window, anda 
promise that he should have three bandboxes to 
smash and a tray of tea-things to drop had been 
known to reconcile him to a very inferior part, 
and induce him to play on until close upon mid- 
night. So that the long soliloquy, unbroken by 
any of the destructive “business,” which was his 
hobby, bored the comedian immensely ; and when 
he found he had to dress himself in female 
attire—a mine of merriment he had well-nigh 
worked out—his scowls became fiercer and his 
determination not to smile more marked than 
ever. Miss Julia Mellington was unmirthfully 
disposed too, but from other causes. She would 
have liked to change her dress to the male gar- 
ments, for she was more at home as a man than a 
female; but tke author had not provided her a 
character in which such a thing was possible, and 
it seemed to her that the comedian had been 
studied in the matter much more than other per- 
sons, though Miss Pimlico’s part appeared quite 
as good as hers; and as for herself, she didn’t 
care which she played; and so on. Montrose 


glance round the room; and the young author could hardly be expected to laugh much ; playing 
bowed with a burning face, for Miss Mellington |as he did a gentleman in two other pieces, the 
had always appeared to him as a creature to be | additional expense to which the new farce would 
mentioned with awe, and approached upon bended | put him in the matter of clothes was quite suflicient 
| keces. He had known ‘medical students who had | to damp his merriment. So the farce came to an 

trken to evil courses, and had acquired premature | end; and Horace, flushed and parched, threw a 
and untimely red noses on account of the cold dis- | piteous look around the room, and sighed from 
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Miscellany. 











HOW A YOUNG AUTHOR READ HIS | 
PIECE, | 


At the appointed hour Horace arrived at the 


dain with which their amorous effusions (left at the | 
stage door)had been received by Miss Mellington; | 
he had heard of her asa bright and particular | 


| star, whom the nobility generally were desirous of | 


sheer relief. 
“Here are the parts; and Mr. Girdlestone says 
the piece must be done on Monday,” said Slagg. 
“Monday fortnight, he means,” growled Giggley, 


theatre, and the slippered messenger led him | raising to the peerage, but who, in consideration of | as he took his part, with a sneer. 


through a labyrinth of the scenery on to the stage, | 
where stood the stage manager, a very gruff gen- 
tleman, who nodded superciliously Horace thought, 
and led the way to the greenroom. ‘The green- 
room (which was not green, Horace noticed with 
surprise) was a dismal apartment with dirty win- 
dows and some theatrical portraits on the walls; 
some of them being striking likenesses of ambitious 
ballet-girls, or ‘‘ gentlemen of the chorus,” who 
having been permitted on their benefit-nights to 
assume {characters of a superior calibre to those 
which ordinarily fell to their lot, had taken the 
earliest opportunity of having their pictures taken 
and presenting them “to the management and 
company,” with their autographs affixed boldly to 
the margin. There was a rickety table with a 





omnibus to and from the scene of her brilliant 


an aged mother, refused to listen ‘to the voices | 
of the charmers, and preferred the two-pair back | 
of private independence to the gilded pomp of | 
aristocratic splendour. 

“Miss Mellington,” observed the stage-manager 
sternly, but with a certain awe of the actress’s 
collected manner and rustling rich silk dress, 
“we have been waiting a quarter of an hour for | 
you.” 

“T am sure,” replied Miss Mellington in a sweet | 
voice, “I am very sorry; but my omnibus broke | 
down, and I can’t afford to drive my brougham at 
present.” 

“What self-denial!” thought Horace; « how | 
good of the dear girl to ride in a dusty vulgar 


“ Monday, Mr. Giggley, by gad, sir!” replied 
the stage-manager. ; 

“Ts this all the part?” said Miss Mellington 
with a sweet smile, hastily looking over the 
leaves of the manuscript handed to her. 

“That's all, miss,” said the copyist, a feeble 


youth with weak eyes, who was gencrally supposed 


to pass twenty hours out of the twenty-four with 
a pen in his hand. 

“Oh!” remarked Julia, with a catch of the 
breath. 

“Well,” said Montrose, skimming his part, “I 
shall find no difficuly in being ready by Monday ; 
I could go on for it in ten minutes for that matter. 

This was a deep and sarcastic dig at the short- 
ness of the part. It was quite uncalled for; but 


bottle of water and glass; and Horace was told to | triumphs!” and he felt as if he could have levelled 
sit there and commence. There were not many | the surly stage-manager with his mother earth. 
characters in the farce; and three gentlemen and | With a faltering voice he read out the title of his 


one lady formed the audience. Had they been | 
members of a jury sitting on a case of suicide, 
they could not have looked more miserable. 
Giggley, the comic actor, who had only to speak 
a word at the wing to send the house into con- 
vulsions, whose peculiar mannerism was the mak- 
ing of imitative youths at mild little surburban 
arties,—Giggley was evidently out of temper. 
he prospect of new study and late hours annoyed 
the comedian, for he had recently taken a house 
in the remote regions of Hampstead, and being of 
a domestic turn he preferred retiring to the bosom 
of his family to what he called “playing the 
people out.” So Giggley scowled at Horace, and 
e up his mind that unless he had at least 
three-fourths of the farce to himself and could see 
® situation for a song, he would not deign to say 





farce, and then commenced the scene. Horace 
had not expected the professional performer to 
laugh as much as the public, for he knew that it 
was a matter of business to the actor; but he had 
hoped for an occasional smile, and possibly one or 
two laughs. But even supposing the company to 
have had a desire to do the agreeable, the awful 
presence of the stern Slagg would have been 
sufficient to quell any attempt at merriment. 
There he sat, with his eyes half closed, only think- 
ing of how this was to be brought on or that taken 
off; whether Giggley’s soliloquy wasn’t too long, 
and if Miss Pimlico could contrive to wear two 
dresses, which she always stipulated for before 
undertaking any part. Giggley’s countenance 


as every body was saying something disagreeable, 
the walking-gentleman imagined his dignity might 
suffer if he didn’t alsohave a cutin. Miss Pimlico 
was the only one who received her part without 
being unpleasant; but then she was such a fool. 

“Pleven to-morrow, ladies and gentlemen, 
growled Slagg. . 

“‘Couldn’t you make it ten?” asked Giggley, 
the sarcastic Giggley. 

“Bleven!” said Miss Mellington; “oh, dear, 
Mr. Slagg, I’ve a world of things to do to-morrow: 
do make it twelve;” and she threw an appealing 
glance at Horace, who flushed crimson as he felt 
her large full eyes fixed upon him. 

“‘ Settle it with Girdlestone, then,” said Slagg; 
“perhaps he'll alter it for you.” ’ 

“Then we'll say twelve,” replied Miss Melling- 
ton, with a radiant smile all around; and so it 





assumed an almost ferocious look, at the very 
commencement of the reading; and the combined 


was fixed; for Miss Julia could twist the manager 
—as indeed she could every body else—round her 
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little finger, for she was a most fascinating 
creature, and would put her pretty little hands 
together, and pucker up her mouth and look so 
piteously into the manager's face, that he hadn't 
the heart to refuse her any thing she wished. She 
was quite an autocrat, in a small way; and even 
Slagg, that ferocious martinet, never stopped to 
argue with her, but would bounce away with a 
«By gad, that girl’s got too much tongue by 
half!’ and leave her mistress of the field. 

One by one the performers strolled from the 
yoom; and Horace, bowing rather stiffly to Slagg, 
for he had taken a great dislike to that pompous 
idiot, and much of the awe of the world behind 
the scenes had worn away, walked out of the 
ereenroom on to the stage. There he found Miss 
Mellington, who had evidently been waiting for 
him, and who beckoned him towards her in a half- 
commanding, half-timid, and wholly charming 
manner, Which was very arch and delightful, and 
strongly reminded Horace of her delicious stage- 
effects which had so often roused him to loud 
expressions of admiration. 

“Oh, Mr. Bently, don't be angry with me. 
Now, say you won’t be angry with me, or I won't 
ask the favour.” This was said with a combined 
diffidence and boldness very fascinating. Horace 
stammered out some ridiculous compliment; and 
Miss Mellington made a deprecatory movement 
with a neatly-gloved little hand, and then produced 
a song which she had brought with her, and asked 
if she might sing it in the piece. 

« There’s a capital situation where Mr. Giggley’s 
changing to the woman, you know, and all my 
scene with Miss Pimlico might come out.” 

Horace felt all the pride of a parent in his pro- 
duction, and the suggestion seemed like a request 
that a limb should be lopped of the precious bant- 
ling. This thin-skinned sort of feeling wears 
away in time, and the dramatic writer is frequently 
the first to suggest the elimination of those 
portions of his piece which appear vague or 
unnecessary: but at the outset of his career he 
cannot part with a single word without undergoing 
the bitterest pang. Self-conceit has much to do 
with this, and there is nothing like the sixpenny 
gallery for taking all that sort of thing out of a 
man. No doubt there was considerable selfishness 
in Miss Mellington’s request ; but the public liked 
to hear one of her captivating little ballads; and 
as she said, in a very low voice and with a sus- 
picious look round, “ Pimlico was the dearest girl 
in the world, but she could not speak lines and 
that was the fact,” Horace reluctantly promised 
that Miss Mellington should sing the song; for 
how could he refuse such eyes; and she gave him 
her hand and a gentle squeeze of gratitude, and 
went away quite happy. 

“You don’t mind my cutting this long speech?” 
asked Giggley, whom Horace met in the passage 
on his way out. It was the soliloquy, the capital 
introductory speech, which he had written three 
times over before he could get it not only as he 
liked himself, but as he thought Giggley would 
like it. He had read it aloud to imaginary audi- 
ences in Giggley’s inimitable manner, and with 
Giggley’s peculiar voice; and had fancied he heard 
the roars of the people at the various points. 

But Giggley asked that it might be cut in a 
manner which plainly showed that if the author 
did not abbreviate it, the actor would; so Horace 
groaned a sad assent, and the remorseless pencil 
ran down the entire page, disposing of a whole 
army of jokes in its cruel career. Sick at heart 
the young author strolled towards his home, the 
beautiful eyes and winning manner of Miss Mel- 
lington still haunting him; haunting him as he 
passed the crowds of uninteresting folks upon his 
way; haunting him as he sat in his room, with 
Priscilla alittle more sharp and pointed andangular 
than ever, sewing mechanically at the window, 
the sunshine showing up her shabbiness, and the 
traces of recent encounter with Mrs. Molloy very 
evident in her touchy manner and her tightened 
lips.—Temple Bar. 


—— ¢——. 

Law AND THE ScorrisH THANE.—One evening, 
during the representation of “ Macbeth,” an 
eminent special pleader graced the boxes of 
Drury-lane Theatre, to see it performed. When 
the hero questions the Witches, as to what they 
are doing, they answer, “a deed without a name.” 
Our counsellor, whose attention was at that 
moment directed more to Coke upon Littleton 
than to Shakespeare, catching, however, the words 
in the play, repeated, “ A deed without a name !— 
why, ’tis void.” 





Letters from the Rev. Sir F. Gore Ouseley, Bart.,M. A., Mus. 

c., Oxon., and other clergy and gentry, testifying to the mar- 
Vellous effects of “ Clark’s Neuralgic Tincture,” in Neuralgia, 
Tic-doloureux, Face and Tooth Ache, Ague, Nervous Head Ache, 
Brow Ague, Nervous Debility, etc., may be had of the proprietor, 
W W. Crarx, M.P.S., Dor’ Surrey. Sold by all Chemists 
in bottles, at 1s, 6d, and 28, 9d.—[Apvz, 


HOUSE OF COMMONS.—Juty 1. 
SUPPLY. ; 
On the vote of 5001. for the Royal Academy of 
Music being produced, 
Mr. Ossorne asked for an explanation of it. 
Mr. Pret said that the Koyal Academy of 
Music had existed 30 or 40 years, during which 
time it had been a self-supporting institution. 
Its object more particularly was to afford to persons 
desirous to enter the musical profession an eduea- 


The expenses of the Academy had been on the 
average of the last few years 5001. a year greater 
than the receipts from the pupils. 'The deficiency 
was made up by voluntary subscriptions and by 
money derived from a sum which had been in- 
vested. ‘That sum of money amounted originally 
to 10,0001., but was now reduced to 4,0001., so that 
it was obvious that if the sum went on diminishing 
in that way the society would have no alternative 
but to close their doors. Under these cirecum- 
stances the society addressed a memorial to the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, requesting that 
Parliament might be recommended to grant to 
the Academy a small sum, and that memorial was 
signed by a very long list of names, including 
almost every name of eminence in the musical 
profession. The Academy undertook to instruct 
teachers, and some of the most eminent professors 
had stated their opinion that it was worthy of 
support. The vote was not proposed with the 
view of propping up a decayed institution, but 
with the object of enabling the Academy to recover 
itself. Under these circumstances he hoped there 
would be no opposition to the small sum proposed 
by the Government. (Hear.) 

Mr. OsBorneE said the House would remember 
that on a recent occasion a financial lecture had 
been delivered by the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
who had told them that every man had his peculiar 
crotchet which he pressed upon the Government 
and Parliament however expensive it might be to 
the public. (Hear.) There was now before them 
an example of what the Government themselves 
could do in this way. This was the first time a 
vote was asked for the Academy of Music. (Hear.) 
This Academy was a private one. (No, no,” and 
“Hear, hear.”) He believed it was strictly a 
private Academy. In the present Session the 
House had put a stop to street music, which 
amused the people. They were now about to pay 
for music for the better classes. The house had 
degenerated into a rich man’s club. (Cheers.) 
This first attempt was to get 5001. for the 
Academy of Music, but before long we would have 
them in a building, and when the public interests 
required that they should be turned out, the House 
would be asked for a vote to keep them in, (A 
laugh and “ Hear, hear.’) He could not under- 
stand how the Government could make such a 
proposition if they were anxious for economy. He 
knew the Secretary to the Treasury (Mr. I’. Peel) 
was & musical man (a laugh), that he attended 
concerts, and was acquainted with this Academy. 
Well, he also was acquainted wiih it; and he 
challenged the Chancellor of the Exchequer to 
produce six singers whom it had ever produced, 
(Hear.) We did not want this Academy at the 
expense of the taxpayers of the country; and 
though the House was a thin one he hoped it 
would have sufficient spirit to reject: this proposi- 
tion. Again he challenged the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer to produce any person eminent either 
in vocal or instrumental music whom this Academy 
had handed down. (A laugh, and “ Hear, hear.”’) 
This was nothing but an attempt on the part of a 
few amateurs to indulge their taste at the expense 
of the public; and he, therefore, moved that the 
vote be rejected. (Cheers.) 

The CHANCELLOR of the Excuequer observed 
that there could be no doubt that his honourable 
friend (Mr. Osborne) was exercising a right in ob- 
jecting to a new vote proposed by the Government, 
and there could be no doubt that it was quite 
within the province of the House to reject the 
vote; but he could not see much relevance in the 
other matter which his hon. friend had intro- 
duced—namely, the demands made on the Govern- 
ment by private members. The two questions 
were quite different from each other. However, 
his hon. friend opposed the vote on two grounds. 
He said the Academy was a private institution, 
and he further said that the proposition of a vote 
of 5001. would be followed by demands for larger 
sums. Now, with regard to the first objection he 
entirely denied that the Academy was a private 
society, unless they said that all the multitude of 
institutions for which they voted annual sums were 
private societies. They might say on the same 











grounds that the Royal Institution and the Royal 
Academy were private societies, (Hear.) Societies 


tion in this country as good as on the Continent. | 


for the promotion of the arts and sciences in this 
country did not emanate or proceed directly from 
the State; but still the system had been for the 
State to afford a moderate assistance to those 
| institutions. (flear, hear.) His hon. friend suid 
that these grants always grew enormously. That 
he dénied. By way of illustration, he would take 
| another grant—that to the Geographical Society, 
| which was first proposed when he was Chancellor 
}of the Exchequer ten years ago. If any hon. 
gentleman asked the question of a member of the 
Geographical Society he would find that it mainly 
owed its prosperity to the grant of 500/., which had 
first been voted ten years ago, and had never grown. 
(lear, hear.) It was a truth that the culture of 
musi¢ in this country had extended enormously in 
our generation. I'he people of England had be- 
come conscious of the fact that the taste for music 
was a gift conferred on mankind generally in 
various degrees. With some persons it was absent 
altogether, but as a general rule it was an universal 
gift. In regard to music, as in that of other 
sciences, it was found that benevolent persons 
were disposed to promote education among the 
young, but were not so ready to support schools 
and colleges for training teachers. (Hear, hear.) 
His hon. friend was mistaken in thinking that the 
vote was intended for the support of an institution 
in which a particular class of music was to be 
cultivated. ‘The Academy gave no preference to 
English music in particular. If his hon. friend 
looked at the memorial in favour of the vote, he 
would find that it was signed by some of the most 
eminent musicians of the various schools of music. 
At the present time the Crown, the Royal family, 
and a small number of persons had the exclusive 
honour and burden of supporting this institution, 
and it appeared to him when this claim presented 
itself that it was not possible to say it was an 
illegitimate application, having regard to other 
votes which the House passed annually. It was 
true there was no money-vote for the Royal 
Academy, but that institution had a grant of 
premises which was equivalent to several thousand 
pounds a year. Before they undertook to submit 
the vote to Parliament the Government had 
required the society to show them that they had 
the confidence of the musical profession. That 
they had now shown by the names of the English- 
men and foreigners who supported the application. 
Secondiy, they had required that the society should 
discard any intention of acting on a system of 
private patronage; they had required that the 
society should throw open their doors to all comers, 
and conduct the institution on the most liberal 
principles. To both those conditions the society 
had conformed. ‘Thirdly, the Government said 
they could not take upon themselves the responsi- 
bility of supporting the Academy. All they could 
do was to apply to Parliament for an experimental 
vote, and if the countenance of Parliament was 
the means of securing for the Academy adequate 
publie support the grant might be continued, but 
the Government could not make the society public 
pensioners. (Hear.) The expenditure of the 
Academy was several thousands a year, and the 
moderate amount covered by this vote was only 
applied in aid of private subscriptions, the bulk 
of the expense being borne by the pupils. He did 
not think that the House would retrace its steps 
and revoke the grants made this very year in 
behalf of kindred objects, and he hoped therefore 
that this vote would also command cheerful 
acquiescence, 

Mr. Ayrron said there was no analogy between 
the Academy of Music and the Geographical 
Society, which was essentially a public socicty, 
with public objects, whereas the Academy was 
merely for the purpose of giving persons a superior 
knowledge of music, and thereby enabling them 
to earn larger salaries than they otherwise could 
command. (Hear, hear.) As to the precedents 
which had been referred to, every act of extrava- 
gance into which the House was inveigled by the 
Government was made a precedent to justify 
further extravagance in some furture session. 
The Government seemed to be about to teach 
everything to everybody at the public expense, 
and when the Chancellor of the Exchequer spoke 
of a mavimumn grant of 5001. he should look to the 
Science and Art Department. No sooner would 
this grant be made in London than the provinces 
would ask why they should not also have a share ; 
and Dublin and Edinburgh would make demands 
which could not be resisted for the establishment 
of schools of music there. (Hear, hear.) ‘The 
Kensington Museum had led to a museum at 
Dublin and Edinburgh, and to an expenditure of 
thousands for erecting, filling and keeping up 
those buildings, and for a travelling museum 
very much like that of Barnum or Wombwell. 




















(Laughter.) In the memorial which had been 
presented the memorialists trusted that the time 
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vas not « 


the same footing as in those countries where the | 


Government wholly and permanently maintained | purpose—the exhibition of their collection of maps. | 


2 school of music. These persons had not arrived | 
at the happy frame of mind which the Chancellor | 
of the Exchequer had attained when he said that 
he saw the end of this expenditure. Now he(Mr. | 
Ayrton) only saw the beginning of it. (Hear, | 
hear.) ‘Chis grant was for the maintenance of | 
a high character among the upper classes, who | 
ought to be able to pay for this themselves, while | 
they were unable to endure the organs and the | 
humbler music of the lower classes. A more con- 
temptible vote was never presented to Parliament, 
and he hoped it would be rejected. (Hear.) 

The Cuancettor of the Excurquer did not | 
wish to mislead the Committee, and therefore | 


informed them that there had been this year an | 


application from Dublin, founded upon this pro- 
posed grant ; but the answer given was that this 
was an experimental proposal, and that any other 
application was premature. Within very moderate 
limits he thought it not unwise to recognize the 
claims of Dublin and Edinburgh in such cases. 
(Hear.) But if even this grant of 5001. were 
supplemented by grants of 2001. or 3001. to those 
two cities, the fears of the hon. member must be 
easily excited if they were aroused by the con- 
tingency of such proposals. (Hear.) He hoped 
that the hon. gentleman would not attempt to 
propagate the fallacy that this was a question 
Calans the music of the higher and of the lower 
classes, because the music of the higher classes 
was the opera, and was essentially foreign music, 
whereas this vote applied chiefly to music enjoyed 
by the middle classes, especially in London. 

Mr. Cuay said that even if the consequences 
foreseen by the hon. member (Mr. Ayrton) were 
realized, and the provinces obtained « share in the 
grants made for purposes of art, he could not say 
that any harm would be done by the softening 
influences of art being felt all over the country. 
(Hear, hear.) The hon. gentleman said that the 
object of the Academy of Music was to enable 
people to make money. This was not so. Its 
object was to improve the taste and increase the 
knowledge of music throughout the country; and 
if some persons thereby gained a higher position 
than they otherwise would have obtained, this was 
a mere accident, and was not the original aim and 
intention of the Academy. (Hear, hear.) He re- 
membered the time when nothing beyond hunting 
and drinking songs were known as English com- 
positions, and when one opera, ‘Artazerzes,” repre- 
sented the English school. ‘Things had now 
changed, and we had a musical school not inferior 
to that of any country, which result was mainly 
owing to the influence of the Royal Academy of 
Music. 

Colonel Dunne did not know whether it was 
competent to him to move a similar grant for 
Dublin, but if it were, he would do so, and an 
hon. friend was equally ready to propose a vote 
for Edinburgh. 

Mr. Avausrus Smiru wished to know if the 
science of musie was to be encouraged by a grant 
of public money where was the system to end? 
(Hear.) He thought that the less Government 
had to do with such institutions the better it 
would be for everybody. Formerly agriculture 
and fisheries were sustained by public money, but 
since the grants had ceased neither agriculture nor 
the fisheries had been less productive. If any 
Government management were to be given to any 
particular science, he thought it would be most 
usefully given to a school of cookery (laughter), 
as that was a science which was very imperfectly 
understood in this country. (Hear, hear.) 

Sir 8S. Norrucore reminded the hon. and gallant 
member for Portarlington (Colonel Dunne) that it 
was complained that Ireland was suffering from a 
pressure of taxation. The hon. and gallant gentle- 
man should have additional expenditure, becanse 
widitional expenditure was proposed for England. 
But increased expenditure meant increased taxa- 
tion, yet it would bear more hardly upon a poor 
and suffering country like Ireland. He would | 
be sorry to impede the spread of musical taste and 
knowledge, but he was disinclined to support this 
new vote. (Hear, hear.) 

Colonel Dunne explained that he did not desire 
to increase expenditure, but what he complained of 
was that while Ireland had too much of the taxa- 
tion, she had too little of the expenditure. 

Mr. Dituwyn could not see the analogy which 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer had drawn 
between the grant for the Academy of Music and 
the grant made to the Royal Academies, the 
Geographical Society, and the Royal Society. 
With en to the Royal Academy, they had the 
benefit of a public building, for the use of which 


| 





. . f 
iistant when musie might stand here on | found resisting the demands of the country. The | 


grant for the Geographical Society was for a public 


‘The Royal Society received a grant of 1,0001. to 
carry on certain experiments for public purposes. 
This vote could not be said to be of an analogous 
character, and therefore he should oppose it. 

Mr. AppERLEY remarked that in respect to some 
branches of science and art the public demand was 
not so vigorous as it ought to be for the benefit of 
the public. In such cases the State, those who 
represent the State, should be in advance of the 
demand of the public. In those cases the grant of 
public money was to be justified by its use in 
stimulating the public taste. By the grants 
already made for the promotion of science and art 
the public taste had been greatly stimulated, and 
the designs of this country had notoriously been 
improved. As the demand for any art became 
more active, the assistance of the State might be 
gradually withdrawn. No distinetion ought to 
be made between music and the other arts, and 
he hoped the Committee would not sanction the 
retrograde step advocated by hon. gentlemen below 
the gangway. (Hear, hear.) 

Mr. B. Osporne observed that if the principle 
of the right hon. gentleman were adopted, this 
would be only the thin end of the wedge, and 
before long they would be asked to vote for music 
schools all over the country. (Hear, hear.) The 
Academy of Music. was a private society started 
forty-four years ago by the Darl of Westmoreland 
and other noblemen and gentlemen, under the 
patronage of George IV., but till now not a six- 
pence of the public money had been voted for it. 
It appeared, however, that the subscriptions of 
the patrons had fallen off considerably; and hence 
the appeal which was now made on behalf of a 
bankrupt private society. (Hear, hear.) For his 
own part he should have been content with 
“‘ Artaxerxes” even (to which, by the way, the 
hon. gentleman had not done justice) rather than 
have this false system of Government aid estab- 
lished. There was a beautiful air in that opera, 
“Tn infancy our hopes and fears.” Well, this vote 
was in its infancy, and they had better crush its 
hopes at once. (A laugh, and “Hear.’’) He held 
that the State ought not to pay for more than the 
mere rudiments of education. If they had a vote 
for music, why not for dancing? An enthusiastic 
dancer once undertook to prove that all the 
orations of Cicero and Demosthenes might be 
represented by dancing (a laugh) and there was 
a great deal to be said for the art. (Hear, hear.) 
Some day they might have the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer institute an analogy between the Geo- 
graphical Society and the Academy of Dancing. 
(A laugh.) If this house was not a mere rich 
man's club they would put a stopper on this 
stimulating process at once. (Hear, hear.) 

Sir J. Paxryeron said that while the hon. 
member for Swansea declared that all these things 
should be left to voluntary effort, the hon. member 
for Liskeard showed that voluntary effort had in 
this ease been at work for forty-four years, and 
could go on no longer. There was surely some 
incensistency in these views. (Tear, hear.) He 
believed the Government had done right in pro- 
posing this vote to a society which had contributed 
greatly to the improvement of a national taste for 
music. (Hear, hear.) 

Mr. Sctarer-Boorn thought that if there was 
one art or science more than another which could 
stand by itself and did not require the aid of 
Government, it was music. (Hear, hear.) ‘There 
had been of late years an immense advance in 
musical taste in this country, and there was no art 
more popular. [t was in no need of a miserable 
vote of 5001., and he hoped the Committee would 
| reject it. (Hear.) 

Mr. Hennessy was astonished to hear the 

Chancellor of the Exchequer offer to Ireland a yote 

| for music at a time when that country was going 

to wreck and ruin through the mismanagement of 
the Government. (Hear, hear.) 

The Cuancei.or of the Excurquer said the 
hon ea had mistaken what he said. (Hear, 
rey. 

Sir G. Bowyer complained of the parsimonious 
spirit in which the subject was being discussed, 
and said he would vote for the grant. (Hear, hear.) 

The Committee then divided, and the numbers 
were :— 


For the vote 
Against... 
Majority os 
The vote was then agreed to. 
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Sorrée ar Lapy Harrineron’s.—Their Royal 
| Highnesses the Duchess of Cambridge and the 
| Princess Mary, attended by Lady Geraldine 
| Somerset, honoured Sir John and Lady Harrington 

with their presence at an amateur concert on 
| Thursday afternoon last week, at their residence 
in Eaton-place. The following is a program of 
the entertainment :— 
Cheeur, ‘‘ Chantez, chantez, magnanarelles,” (Mireille) Gounod 
Duetto, “Un tenoro core,” (Roberto Devereux) .... Donizetti 
Madame Grisi and Signor Mario. 
* Belle qui tiens ma vie” Donizetti 
“Ah! dimmi che grata,” (La Schiava in Bagdad) 
Pacini 


| Cheenr, 


| Duetto, 


Miss Reed and Baron Blome. 
Tornami a dir,” (Don Pasquale) 
Lady Cecilia Molyneux and Signor Mario. 
Song, ‘The Minstrel Boy” Irish Melody 
Madame Grisi. 
Quintetto, ‘‘ Di scrivermi, ’ (Cosi fun tutte) .++ Mozart 
Lady Harington, Lady Cecilia Molyneux, Signor Mario, Sir John 
Harington, and Mr. Massingberd. 
Duet, Pianoforte and Violin 
Hon. Augusta Barrington and Mr. Charles Palmer. 
Duetto, ‘ Tutto di te sollecito,” (Adelia) Donizetti 
Miss Crampton and Signor Mario. 
Part Song, “ The sea hath its pearls” 
Solo 


Duetto, “ Donizetti 


Pinsuti 


Signor Mario, 
Selection, ‘‘I Vespri Siciliani” 
Coro, Barcarola, “ Del piacer” 
Duetto, “ Volgi il guardo a me sereno” . 

Miss Crampton and Mr. Wade. 
Quartetto, “‘Addio mia terra” : 
Miss Crampton, Mr. Wade, Mr. Massingberd, and 

Mr. Underdown. 

Bolero e Coro, “ Merc? dilette amiche” 
Miss Reed. 
Coro, ‘Si celebri al fine” : 
At the Pianoforte—Signor Pinsuti. 

A select circle was invited to meet their Royal 
Highnesses. ‘The Royal party loft shortly before 
seven o'clock, and the general circle separated 
shortly afterwards. 


Mr. Rosert Vernon’s Eventna Concert took 
place at the Lecture Hall, ‘Tottenham, on Tues- 
day. The program performed was the sub- 
joined :— 

Song, “ Beautiful bells” 

Mr. Robert Vernon. 
Song, ‘ The bellringer” ...........-+-eeeeeeees ere 

Mr. Hamilton. 

New Song, ‘The Dream at Sea” 

Miss Amelia Talma. 
New Song, “Oh! had I but wealth” 

Mr. Frank D’ Alquen. 
New Ballad, “The Lark now leaves her watery 

nest” 


Mather 
Wallace 
Langton Williams 


D' Alquen 


J. L. Hatton 
Miss Lefiler. 

Jong, “ The Anchor's weighed ” 

Mr. Robert Vernon. 
New Song, ‘‘ Sing, Birdie, sing” 

Miss Rose Hersee. 
New Fantasia on Scotch Airs, ‘‘ Waverley” 
M. Emile Berger. 
Duo Buffo, ‘‘Signorina in tanta petta”’ (Don Pasquale) Donizetti 
Miss Kose Hersee and Mr. Frank D’Alquen. 
New Ballad, ‘‘ Don’t go primrosing” Langhurst 
Composed expressly for Miss Leffler. 

Barcarole, ‘ Sulla poppa”’ 

Mr. Frank D’Alquen. 
New Song, “ The Knight and the waiden ” 

Composed expressly for Miss Kose Hersee. 
(Accompanied by the Composer.) 

Song, ‘‘ Maggie's Secret ” 
Sea Song, ‘‘ Tom Bowling” (by desire) 
Ballad, ** T have always a welcome for thee” 

Miss Amelia Talma. 3 
Quartette, ‘* Vadasi via di qua”’ Martini 

Miss Hersee, Miss Lefiler, Mr. D’Alquen, and Mr. Vernon. 
The new song “Oh had I wealth,” contains much 
intrinsic merit, and was well rendered by Mr. 
D’Alquen. Great applause followed Miss Rose 
Hersee’s “ Sing, Birdie sing,” whose claim to new- 
ness however we much question. She again 
reaped applause with Mr. D'Alquen in the duo 
buffo, which was encored. “The Knight and 
maiden’’ was a great success, Mr. Emile Berger 
performed at the pianoforte, and very ably gave 
the fantasia on Scotch airs. The room was not 
very full, but made up in heat for its scantiness 
of occupants. 

CxoRaL Festiva at Westminster ABBEY.— 
The nave of the venerable abbey was on Friday 
night last week, filled by one of the largest 
congregations which has been gathered within 
its walls for many years. ‘The occasion was the 
second Week-day Evening Choral Festival, which 
the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel 
has projected, in order to afford an opportunity 
to those who are engaged during the day in 
business pursuits, to take part in its anniversary 
celebrations—this year being the one hundred 
and sixty-third. At seven o’clock the procession 
entered, consisting of the dean, canons, and 
minor canons, together with the sub-precentor, 
the Rev. S. Flood Jones, and a choir of more than 
250 voices; comprising the special Sunday evening 
choirs of St. Paul’s Cathedral and Westminster 
Abbey, the choristers of her Majesty’s Chapel 
Royal, the Temple Church, St. Andrew, W 
street; St. Gabriel’s, Pimlico; &c., under the 
direction of Mr. Henry Buckland; and it is but 
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just to say that considering the difficulty of | 
regulating a large choir collected from so many 
different sources, the music was very creditable. 
The versicles in the order of Evening Prayer 
were capitally sung to Tallis’s grand music, the 
Psalms being chanted to the “Purcell Comme- 
moration Chant,” by Turle. For the “‘ Magnificat” 
and “Nunc Dimittis,’” Dr. Cooke’s service in G 
was chosen. After the third collect Sir F. A. 
Gore Ouseley’s anthem, “How goodly are thy 
tents, O Jacob,” was performed, and before the 
sermon the glorious Old Hundredth Psalm was 
sung with splendid effect, the large choir being 
supported by nearly the whole congregation, the 
music and words having been judiciously circulated 
among those present, the last verse especially 
(which was snng in unison) being very impressive. 
The Right Rev. Dr. Bromby, the newly-consecrated 
Bishop of Tasmania, then preached an eloquent 
sermon from part of the twenty-second verse of 
the fourteenth chapter of St. Luke, making 
especially an urgent appeal for more labourers 
for the great mission field. After the sermon a 
collection was made in aid of the society’s funds. 
It was stated that the society has this year to 
provide for the maintenance, in whole or in part, 
of 493 ordained missionaries and above 700 lay 
teachers and students, now labouring in the most 
destitute parts of the colonies and among the 
heathen. The contributions amounted to 651. 
When the collection was completed Handel's 
anthem, the Hallelujah Chorus, was sung by the 
choir with a precision and spirit which was highly 
creditable; and the blessing having been pro- 
nounced, the congregation dispersed. Mr. Turle 
presided at the organ with his customary ability. 
Nearly 2,500 persons were present, and many were 
unable to gain admission; in fact the service was 
altogether so successful that it would be well to 
continue it annually, and even to extend it by 
having two services at the usual anniversary at 
St. Paul’s cathedral in June. 

Miss Auausta Mannina’s Concert came off on 
Friday evening, last week. We subjoin the 
program :— 


Glee, “ Where art thou, beam of light” ............ Bishop 
Mrs. Lee, Miss Lisle, Mr. Cobham, and Mr. ‘I. Distin. 
Air, “C'est un caprice,” (Cagliostro) ............ec eens Air 
Miss A. Manning. 


“Thou art so near and yet so far” ............000 Reichardt 
Mr. Trelawny Cobham. 
Aria, ‘‘O mio Fernando,” (Favorita) .............. Donizetti 
Mrs. Harriette Lee. 
DiatieBerte, “Ginlin Game”... .ccccesccccccccsess oh Kuhe 
Miss A. Manning. 
Recit. and Air, ‘‘O, ruddier than the cherry” 
Mr. Theodore Distin. 
Cavatina,j‘ Ah, s’estinto amor mivuoi” .......... J Mercadante 
Miss Palmer Lisle. 


swaboaidd Handel 


Solo Violin, ‘‘ Andantino and Rondo Russe” ........ De Beriot 
Herr Carl Deichmann. 
Song, “‘ The Gipsy song,” (Jessy Lea) ...... G. A. Macfarren 
Miss Poole. 
Song, “T'll think of thee” 24....6..s.esesevedececs Lachner 
Miss A. Manning. 
Violin Obbligato, Herr Deichmann. 
Quartett, ‘‘ Mezza notte,” (Martha) .....-......0005 Flotow 
Miss Manning, Miss Lisle, Mr. Cobham, and Mr. Distin. 
Glee, *‘ Come o’er the brook” ............ 0.000000 cee Bishop 


Mrs. Lee, Miss Lisle, Mr. Cobham, and Mr, Distin 


Song, ‘‘ Why throbs this heart,” (Desert Flower) .... Wallace 
, Mrs. Lee.} 
Alt, “On aula fe” ..ccccdivcdidivcegsbivs Ambroise Thomas 
Mr. Cobham. 
Trio, “The Wood Thrush” .............0..0005 
Irs. Lee, Miss Manning, and Miss Poole. 
Solo Violin. ‘‘ Fantasia,” (Masaniello) .......... 0.005 . Lafont 
Herr Deichmann. 
Song, ‘‘The brook” (by desire) ..........cseesceees Dolores 
Miss Manning. 
Buffo Song, “I miei rampolli,” (Cenerentola) ........ Rossini 
Mr. Distin. 
Ballad, “ Maggie’s secret” ..........ccseccssencers Claribel 
: Miss Poole, . 
Pianoforte, “Le jet d’ean” .............66 ts: Sydney Smith 
Miss Manning, 
Old Ballad, ‘Come, lasses and lads” ..,...... P 
Miss Lisle. 
Laughing Bxto. 605, PG. ike Wd GANh esek oda fies Glover 


Tutti. 
Conducter - Mr, Haydn Harrison. 

Miss Poole was encored in “Maggie's secret,” 
when she sang “Hunting tower.’ Mrs. H. Lee 
was also encored in “ Why throbs this heart,” but 
declined, she has a very sweet voice, and sings 
carefully. Miss P. Lisle has much improved in 
her style, and did her best on this occasion. ’ 
T. Distin pleased very much. Mr. T. Cobham, 
who has a fresh tenor voice, might with careful 
arr | become one of our first tenors. He sang 
Reichardt’s pretty ballad “Thou art so near” yery 
sweetly, but his tempo was rather too slow. Miss 
Manning in the French song exhibited much 
execution, which was somewhat marred by extreme 
nervousness. We were sorry to see this concert 
80 thinly attended, as it was for the benefit of 
Miss Manning, who has only just recovered from 
a long illness. 

Wimsizpon Merrine Concert.—When the 
hard work of Wednesday was over, and the idea 
of relaxation began to substitute itself for the 
idea of business in the minds of gallant com- 


and by nine o'clock there were many hundreds 
strolling about in anticipation of hearing, for 


cffered their services in conjunction with those of 
Madame Sainton-Dolby and Mr. Sainton, who, 
prompted also by the same kindly feeling and 
admiration of England’s volunteers, consented to 
take part in the concert. As on the previous 
occasion, the musical entertainment was held in 
the large umbrella tent. There were many 
members of the aristocracy present as well as the 
principal neighbouring gentry. Serjeant J. C, 
Calleott, of the 38th Middlesex Rifles, presided at 
the piano; Private John Foster, of the same 
corps, conducted the concert, and Captain A. J. 
Lewis, also of the same corps, acted as director. 
The following was the program of the evening :— 


Madrigal, ‘‘ Nymphs of the Forest” ..............45 Horsley 
Re I in Bina Sans cn eRichouten tp vied sbiehin Hatton 
Part Song, “The Hunter’s Farewell” .......... Mendelssohn 
~~ and Chorus, “Oh! Bold Robin Hood” .......... Bishop 
TUNE Rid vino. 0 40:05) ppisiondacangesseghehedaneddws 

Madame Sainton-Dolby. 

Glee, ‘‘ The Cloud-cap’t Towers” ..........cececsseos Stevens 
Part Song, ‘* Lutzow’s Wild Hunt” ................5. Weber 
Violin Solo, Mr. Sainton. 

Part Song, ‘‘The Merry Wayfarer” . Mendelssohn 

Part Song, ‘‘The Hunt is up” ... 







Sage ts Hatton 

Madame Sainton-Dolby, ry 
Madrigal, ‘‘ We Happy Shepherd Swains” .. Netherclift 
Ny FI Ed Fee EN ee hase noe ce Gounod 
During the day the band of the London Scottish, 
under their able director, Mr. McFarlane, played 
some admirable selections; as did also the band 
of the Ist Surrey Rifles. 


Mrs. ANGERSTEIN’s INVITATION CoNCERT was 
given on Wednesday, at her residence in Stratton- 
street, Piccadilly, to a select party of friends. 
The room was most fashionably attended, and the 
co-operation of the artists named in the following 
program insured an excellent concert :— 

Andante and Finale, from Sonata in B flat, Piano- 
fOrte ‘arid VIOIONVEHO .... 2. ccc ccc cccuce Mendelssohn 
Madille. Coulon and Signor Piatti. 
Duetto, ‘‘ Per questo amplesso,” (La Gazza Ladra) .. Rossint 
Madame Czerny and Malle. Trebelli, 


Aria, ‘Spirto gentil,” (La Favorita) ............ +» Donizetti 
Signor Giuglini. 

Romance, ‘‘O bitt’euch liebe Vigellein” ............ Gumbert 
Madame Czerny. 

Fantasia, Pianoforte, ‘ Masaniello” .............. Thalberg 


Malle. Coulon. 
Aria, ‘‘ La Stagione arriva,” (Mirella) 
Mdlle, 'Trebelli. 
Solo, Violoncello, ‘Souvenir de Puritani” ............ Piatti 
Signor Piatti. 
Accompanied by Malle. Coulon. 
Duetto, ‘‘Se m’ ami ancor,” (1/ Trovatore) ......66.466 Verdi 
Malle. 'Trebelli and Signor Giuglini. 
Introduction and Polonaise, Pianoforte and Violoncello .. Chopin 
Malle. Coulon and Signor Piatti. 


WU dA Gounod 


Sememadle 55d ecwqneysd -qabbeavapds bil tras <TOhs ver Gounod 
Madame Czerny. 
RE "RE GE, Shes cope sass ssncpeeseces es Benedict 
Signor Giuglini. 
r ali, FAVE REOMIA Tale cab delecbhoscindd Schubert 
Solos, Violoncello) «Airs Baskire” ...........cccccceee Piatti 
Signor Piatti. 
Duetto, “ Mira la bianea luna” 0.0.6... eee eee Rossini 
Madame Czerny and Signor Giuglini. 
ee, | EG We We oe cake na 0s acnenseesaneons Schira 
Mdlle. Trebelli. 
Solo, Pianoforte ..) ccs cscs cdi ilese uses enes 
Mdille. Conlon. 
Tersetto, (Finale), ‘ Addio” ...........esseasees Curschman 
Madame Czerny, Mdlle. Trebelli and Signor Giuglini, 


Pianist-Accompagnateur - Mr. Edwin Aspa. 





Theatres, 


1, Covent GARDEN. 
* Faust ;” “Un Ballo;” “I Rlisiry d’ Amore ;” 
“ [Etoile du Nord.” 

Mdlle. Artot has appeared, and created no, effect 
in Margherita, The Mephistopheles of the evening, 
too (Signor Attri), was not the gentlemanly devil 
Faure gave us. Altogether we could have rested 
our dreams of “ Faust’ for this, season on the 
representations with Patti, etc. To-night (Satur- 
day), one of the most attractive promises of the 
prospectus will be fulfilled by the revival of 
4 L' Etoile dw Nord.” Madame Miolan Carvalho 
has been engaged expressly for the part of 
Catarina, and will be supported by Mdlle. Moria 
Brunetti, a débdtante on the Anglo-Italian stage ; 
Mdlle. Jenny Bauer (her first appearance this 
season), Madame Rudersdorff, M. Faure, Signor 
Naudin, Signor Ciampi, Signor Neri Baraldi, and 
Signor Tagliafico. Concerning the splendour and 
beauty of the mise en scene ruu.our tells some 
wondrous tales. 

2. Her Maszsty’s. 
“ Mirella ;” “ Faust ;” “ Trovatore;” ‘ Oberon.” 

Mr. Mapleson took his benefit last Saturday 
evening. Since then the cheap after-season has 
set in—“ Faust,” “Mirella,” and *‘ Trovatore” being 
the attractions. To-night (Saturday), Weber's 
“Oberon” is announced for representation. 


8. Drury Lane. 





petitors, a great many visitors began to arrive,’ 





Closed. 


the second time, the Moray Minstrels, who again |- 


4. Princess's. 
* Born to Good Luck ;” “ The Monastery of St. Just.’ 
5. Lyceum. 
‘Nosed. 
6. HAYMARKET. 
Closed. 
7. New ApDELPHI, 
** Shakespeare's House ;"’ 
* Janet Pride;"’ ““The Arew Belle.” 
8. OLYMPIc, 
“The Ticket of Leave Man;” “ Masaniello,” 
9. STRAND. 
Closed. 
10. Sr. James's. 
“A Sheep in Wolf's Clothing ;” “ Faust and 
Mar juerite ;” “ Little Toddteking ;” 
** Bristol Diamonds.” 
11, AsTLEY’s, 
Closed. 
12. New Royaury. 
Closed. 
13. SApDLER’s WELLS. 
* Arline; ov, the Lost Child.” 

Weare requested to state that, owing to previous 
arrangements, it will be impossible that the new 
burlesque entitled “ Avline; ov, the Lost Child,” 
can be performed beyond the 2th inst. The 
popular favourite, Miss Minnie Davis will appear 
in it. Miss Kate Stonor will make her first 
appearance here. Mr. B. Isaacson is the musical 
director. 

14. MARyYLEBON?. 
* Kate of Killarney ;” “ Old Toll House.” 

Mr. William Travers has contributed (from the 
Lakes, as per advertisement), an Irish drama. 
We did not witness enough of “ Kate of Killarney’ 
to be able to give the plot entire, but we can 
specialise for notice the acting of Mr. Harry 
Bolton, Mr. Sim Thomson ard Mr. Travers, and 
Miss Marian Ferris, the lady who played the 
coquettish Kate. The succeeding piece of the 
week has been Mr. Cave’s popular drama, “ T'he 
Old Toll House; or, Life's Cross Roads.” Life's 
Cross Roads at the Marylebone appear to consist 
of several highways running between conspiracy 
and murder with a few by-ways running to perjury 
and seduction. The plot of the present peri- 
patetic drama is very straightforward, and always 
makes right at its object. When Sampson Black- 
thorn determines on robbing the mail, murdering 
the driver, and enriching himself at a stroke, he 
goes about it in the most obvious way possible. 
He puts on the hero’s coat—Richard Broxbourne’ s 
—while Richard is drunk, sets off, goes to a 
turnpike, drugs the tollman, stuns the mailguard, 
knocks over another min and escapes, being of 
course, taken all the time for the unfortunate 
Richard, seeing that he tells everybody he is. 
For this robbery Richard is arrested, and cannot 
clear himself. He is brought to trial, though 
Sampson has been tracked to a wood and has been 
seen burying the money. ‘The court scene is well 
put on the stage. The judge is characteristically 
idiotic, but the counsel are rather too gentlagganly 
to be natural. You are far too civil, Messrs. 
Wilson and Hann, and should assume a little 
impertinence, not to add caddism, to do a modern 
counsel to the life. Richard is, of course, dis- 
ckarged at last, and Sampson convicted, on the 
evidence of his neckerchief, which is a red one. 
The murderer had on a red handerchief ; major— 
Sampson has on a red handerchief; minor—Samp- 
son is the murderer; conclusion. This Them 
brings down the curtain. The piece is well put 
on the stage; and very well acted. Mr. George 
Yates plays Sampson with commendable quietness ; 
he is free from the too common sin of ranting. 
Mr. F. Thomas does the injured hero, and is un- 
supported by an insufferably tame wife, who reads, 
acts and dresses her part most inadequately. 
What Mr. Cave must suffer, by hearing his most 
pathetic passages delivered by Miss Sandcrapwe 
can well understand; but we cannot understand 
why he as man: permits her to remain in the 
part. Miss Carrie Collier is pert enough to win 
applause from the gallery, so she may be said to 
fulfil her mission. Messrs. Bolton and Herbert o- 
sustain the comic element, and do so with grest 
gusto: they are warmly appreciated. ‘he drama. 
appeared to give great satisfaction to the audience, 
who 80 livelily applauded the few bits of sentiment 
in it, that we wondered Mr. Cave did not give 
them more. 

15. Surrey. 
Cl A 


16. BRITANNIA. 
“ Lady Audtey’s Secret ;” “ The Downfall of Pride.” 


17, Vierorta. 





Troubled Waters, or the Family Secret.” 
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*." Cosgves axp Post-Orrice ORDERS TO BE DRAWN IN FAVOUR 
op ADAMS & PRANCIS, 59, Freet-srreet, Loxpos. F.C | 





Orrices: 201, Reaen? STREET, 
AND 
69, Fieer STrReet, 
PROM WHICH THR TRADE 18 SUPPLIED. 


LIST OF NEW MUSIC. | 


J’ amo «dl amor dolcissimo, C " sls es Salaman, 216 


Love A Canzonet. Augustus L. Taplin. Words by Thomas | 
Moore, 26 | 

Summer time forme. Jessica. Rankin. 2 6. 

faut. Tour piano. Aseher. 4), 

A Grenule, Arictte. G. Rossini. 3 

tuveuve Andalouse. Chanson. G. Rossini. ! 

A Beat Song. Bareyrolle, Augustus A. Tamplin, 2% 5 

The Hunt Quadrille A. F. Godfrey. 4, ; Orchestra, 
septett, 2 

Yuleika. Song, A. Manna, 2/6, 

hu Avant. Marche militaire. Gaston de Lille, 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
4.( (Dramatic Colleze’. We are recognizant of your good 
wishes, aud thank you for your kindly interest. ‘The verses 
we hardly suited for our colamna, the tone being such as 


conan of place in a‘journal like ours. But we 

are glad to observe that you so profitably employ your 
talents, and would willingly insert any lic le lyvic more 
calculated to suit the majority of our readers. 

J. H. (Edinburgh). Please address as before, 201, Regeni- 


street, as the other direction involves delay. 


M,N. (Liverpool). What are the particulars of your com 
plaint ? 

M. Cork’, We have not had the pleasure of hearing from you 
tor some time. 

\ Constant? Reaper. Allin good time. 


saveno. The difference between the artists you name is too 
ureat to warrant any comparison drawn, and thus we cannot 
jusert your letter. 

Dectinkp with tTHaxks, “‘A Tear.” The verses are pretty, 
but the subject has heen done todeath. You aurely must 
know Herr Reichardt's song of the season—* Eine Thriine.” 
Held over: Notices of Mesdames Ropex and Warp's 
Matineé, and of Mr. Corre: and Miss Kare Gorpon's 
Solree—several communications, reviews of new music, 
and a mass of provineial correspondence in type. 


Ohe Orchestra: 


A REVIEW OF MUSIC & THE DRAMA. 


All communications to the Eprror to be addressed 
201, London, W. 





Regent-street, 


5, 1864, 


LONDON, SATURDAY, JULY 2: 


M. and Mdme. 


Paris. 


Marchesi have left town for 





Mr. 


|ments, is about to be introc 
Church of England choirs. 
authority have considered the point involved most 
favourably, and musicians are at one as to the 
solemn and beautiful effect it will have in occasional 
| accompaniment. 


1Mr. ( 

mencing in October next. 
is the engagement of artists — and we 
,:| that the 
without further delay, the names of our first singers 
as secured. 
Messieurs Doubtful, who are shy of National Opera 
as it now standeth. 


magnificent 
diamond ear-rings, 
design, with an appropriate inscription, recording | 
the occasion of the gift and the names of the 
donors, engraved on vellum, were on Monday 
morning presented to her at her residence in 
the Regent's Park. 
senting the gift represented a large body of 
notabilities in the fashionable world, who were 
subscribers to the token to the illustrious artist. 
They were headed by the Countess of Lincoln. 
The costly present was manufactured by the 


street, Haymarket. 





Vincent Wallace leaves town to-night for 


Paris ea route for Boulogne-sur-mer. 

Mr. an Mrs. Brinley Richards leave town next | 
week for Paris en roule for Switzerland. 

Mr. Henry Smart, we are informed, has a 


Grant Opera in M.S. 
well-known “ Surrender of Calais,” 





Mame, Grisi will appear as Norma ina selected | 
entertainment at Covent Garden on Wednesday next, 
for the benefit of Mr. A. Harris. 


Miss Bateman, we believe, has gone to America 
on a visit to her friends, but will return in Septem- 
ber to resume her great part of Leah in Liverpool. 








‘There is a prospect of Gevaert's clever cantata, | 


‘*Philip Van Artevelde,” being translated and done 
at the Crystal Palace soon. 





Mdme Jenny Bauer, whose last appearance, so 
far as we recollect, was made in Glover's “Once 
too often,” with Reichardt and Formes, re-appears 
to-night in the “ North Star,” at Covent Garden. 


Mr. John Parry has mot, we are sorry to hear, 
with an accident in his charming Roseleaf mono- 
logue which we spoke of last week. Whilst walking 
backwards in the course of one of his delineations, 
he unfortunately came too near the edge of the 
stage, and fell over. The injuries he sustained 
have occasioned him some pain and discomfort, but 
— radically wrong has, we are very glad to 

y, been the result, 


on the subject of Coliman’s | 


Amongst other novel features of Mr. Melion’s | 


approaching Promenade Concert Season, we hear | 
of unaccompanied part-soug singing, and of a| | at the vote and its object. 
| real live Turk who plays like a great artist on an in- 
strument of his own invention—a hybrid we are 
informed, between a clarionet and a cornet. 








The harp, one of the most historical of instru- | 
luced, we hear, into | 
Several Prelates of | 


The Opera Company have definitely closed with 
tye for a tenancy of Covent Garden, com- 
The next great point 
do trust 
Directors will be enabled to announce, 


It wants this only to re-assure the 





Titiens has received a testimonial. A | 
diamond bracelet and a pair of | 
of the richest and costliest | 





Malle. 


The distinguished party pre- 


Messrs. Garrard, the Crown jewellers, of Panton- 





Amongst the many excellent pianists who have 
débuted this year we must class very highly Mdlle. 
Peschel, who gave a charming matinée last Mon- 
day at Signor Campanelli’s hospitable residence. 
The young lady discovered the best of all re- 
quisites for pianoforte playing, a refined and 
cultivated taste, to which she subordinated the 
great mechanical skill she possesses. ‘The rooms 
were filled with a select and fashionable audience. 





THE ROYAL ACADEMY VOTE. 





If anything was wanting to demonstrate to our 
Continental neighbours, that England has solemnly 
excommunicated Music from among the Fine Arts, 
the hiatus was filled up by the debate in supply on 
the Royal Academy grant on Friday last week. 
| It is indeed humiliating to read the report of such a 
debate as that we chronicle this week ; but morbid 
anatomy is occasionally useful, even necessary, in 
questions musical as in questions medical. It is 
not sufficient for us as journalists to be able to say 
that the vote passed; that might happen through 
party policy, or hy a concurrence of reasons having 
nothing whatever to do with the great question 
involved ; and in the interests of the art we have 
to protest against the language and sentiments of 
the debate in the Commons last week The point 
at issue was, ostensibly, whether or no the Royal 
Acadamy of Music be subsidised to the extent 
of £500 a year? but the real point was this—is 
music of any benefit to the country at all? Does 
it weigh in the balance of her credit as a civilized 
nation? Is it, in a word, one of the Fine Arts? 

We should have thought these foregone con- 
clusions. It was our belief, until now, that no 
educated man could have denied to music the 
place and power prescribed by the acclaim of 
nations almost since the world began. Our 
belief and our thought are equally ill-founded ; 
and it is our pleasant task, in the middle of the 
nineteenth century, to assume the robe of Counsel 
on behalf of an art which nations of antiquity, 
whom we are pleased to call heathen, knew, hon- 
oured, and practised to a degree scarcely inferior, 
in point of intensity of appreciation, to modern 





aie Ousenete who can never reniet the allure- 
| ments of a paltry antithesis, was the first to sneer 
«* They were now,” said 
that wise senator, ‘‘ about to pay for music for the 
‘* better classes: the house had degenerated into a 
‘‘rich man’s club.” And this piece of rant was 
greeted, we are informed, with ‘‘ cheers.” Em- 
| boldened by this fellow feeling, Mr. Senator 
OsBoRNE next proceeded to make an excursion 
from the land of Folly to the adjoining country of 
Ignorance. After asserting that no good ever came 
out of that musical Nazareth, the Royal Academy, 
Mr. Osrorne proceeded to say that the demand of 
the society was ‘‘nothing but an attempt on the 
** part of a few amateurs to indulge their taste at 
** the expense of the public!” It is difficult to say 
what this paltry piece of silliness means. The 
Royal Academy is distinctly an incorporation, 
holding a charter; its function is to 
educate in music; and its professors are all men 
infinitely higher in every intellectual aspect than 
Mr. Ossorne: how, therefore, that public institu- 
tion should he stigmatised as consisting of ‘‘a few 

‘ amateurs” is one of those questions soluble only, 
like dark eases of suicide, by a reference to tempo- 
rary insanity. 

Even in the thin Hoase that discussed the vote, 

Mr. Osnorne found a brother in arms and a rival 
for his unenviable renown. ‘This gentleman was 
Mr. Ayrron, who started with an elaborate dis- 
play of entire ignorance of his subject in stating 
for the information of the House in general and 
the CuanceLtor of the Excnrquer in particular 
(who knew very much better), that the Royal 
Academy of Music was not.a public society at all. 
After a comparison, such as a labourer might make 
in a pot-house, between Kensington Museum and 
Wombwell’s Menagerie, Mr. Ayrton went on in 
prophetic strain to detail the probable future of 
this unhappy land were the vote agreed to. “ We 
only see the beginning (wailed Ayrron). This 
grant is for the maintenance of music of a high 
character among the upper classes who ought to 
be able to pay for it themselves, while they 
are unable to endure the organs and the hum- 
bler music of the lower classes!!” Is this dis- 
play of fanaticism, ignorance, and childishness, 
not melancholy, exhibited as it was by a person 
elevated by a confiding constituency to the British 
Parliament? Is it absolutely necessary at this 
time of day to tell a man of the meanest abilities 
and the poorest education that the Royal Academy 
(or any other school of music) is not established 
for the musical education of the upper classes ; and 
that there exists no analogy between the musical 
education of a country and a hankering after 
street organs? Is it necessary to go further and 
tell Mr. Ayrron that his friends, the “lower 
classes,” do not care for organs, axd that these 
portable orchestras are in reality supported from 
middle-class nursery windows? ‘Allow us, sir, to 
present you with these few musical facts where- 
withal to replenish your utter vacancy of compre- 
hension as at present manifested. 'The vote will 
oceur again for debate next year—and then—if 
you are in Parliament, they may come in useful. 

The Cuancetior of the ExcHEQUuER was a 
friend, of course, to the vote, from party motives, 
and tried hard to say something in favour of the 
grant. Well may Music say in his case—save 
me from my friends! The statistics of the Royal 
Academy My. Grapsrone was, naturally, well up 
in; he knew its hopes and fears pecunijarily, and 
had a general conception that it was an incorpor- 
ated body with some historical pretensions. Be- 
yond that, the CHancrLtor of the Excurquer 
knew nothing. As regarded the real question at 
issue—the practical value of musical schools— 
he was hopelessly adrift. ‘He (Mr. Guapstonr) 
“hoped that the hon. gentleman (Mr. Ayrton) 
“ would not attempt to propagate the fallacy that 
“this was a question between the music of the 
“higher and of the lower classes, because the 
“music of the higher classes was the opera (!) 
“and was essentially foreign music (!!), whereas 
“this vote applied chiefly to music enjoyed by 
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“ the middle classes.” (!!!) 
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The force of ignorance can no further go! For! glass case, through which you see a cylinder in 
an instant suppose that the upper classes took} motion, and a couple of valves, which operate 
pleasure only in operatic music by foreign com- | like bellows, and serve as lungs. The pulmonic 
posers; and that the great middle classes derived | organs (so to speak) are visible to the audience ; 
their musical creed from the Royal Academy—and | the bronchial organs, which produce the actual 
to what a chaos do we reduce what musical system | words, are concealed inside the head. You see 
we have! Catholicity of love of melody—the fetter- | how the wind is carried from the bellows up two 
less power of all true music—seem unknown to the | tubes into the head; 


-_ponents of his tragedy, everything that Racine 
intended to do was destroyed; and now that those 
parts have been restored, the piece has met with 
success. Racine says at the outset of his preface 
to “ Esther”’:—“I cannot bring myself to finish 
this piece without rendering what is due to him 





but how articulation is 


| who has made the musie—without confessing that 
| his songs have made one of the greatest charms of 


senators of the British legislature. And yet, in a | effected, is a mystery it would be difficult to ex- | the piece.” 


manner, the cause of music lies at their mercy. 
It is painful to hear a man of Mr. GLADSTONE’S 
undoubted capacity assert in his place that the 
function of the Royal Academy of Music is to pro- 
vide wusic for the middle classes only! This, too, 
at a time which is the crisis of English opera—at a 
day when we awaking to find ourselves without a 
national school of either composers or executants, 
and when the true-hearted amongst us cast about for 
some Academy where both may be trained. We 
ean account for the confusion of thought in the 
CHANCELLOR of the Excirequer’s definition—and 
the very explanation is the most powerful argument 
that could be used for the ample endowment of a 
creat National School. He spoke of the upper— 
that is to say, the rich and educated — classes 
«s having a special leaning towards opera, essentially 
foreign: did it not occur to him that if there was 
truth in what he said, it was a result of the retched 
encouragement given by England to native art and 
native artists ? 

The debate grows more melancholy as it pro- 
ceeds. Little Senators cut little capers over the 
inanimate body of British Art. “Let's rather,” 
says a person named Smiru, ostensibly a member 
of the House—* let’s rather endow a school for 
cookery—it’s more wanted.” Eventually the 
vote was agreed to by a simple majority, and as a 
Government proposition merely. ‘The whole 
affair is despicable. Had the vote been grumbled 
at—or even refused—on the score that the Royal 
Academy is inadequate to provide the instruction 
urgently needed—we could have understood the 
logical justice of the argument, for we ourselves 
consider that the machinery which cannot provide 
us the exponents of national lyrical drama is anti- 
quated and cumbersome; but on the contrary 
the dissentients last Friday week had the audacity 
to throw a slur, not only on musical authors 
and musical practitioners, but also on the art 
itself. The attempt was a failure—but the inten- 
tion was patent, and will subject England to yet 
«nother expression of continental contempt. 





AN INANIMATE ARTIST. 





We have been favoured with a view of an 
invention, which, if ever perfected, promises to 
infiet a heavy blow on the community of paid 
artists. ‘The Anthropoglossos has for some time 
eccupied a prominent position on the walls of the 
town; that mysterious Greek word has awakened 
uviosity enough to make the inventor's fortune, 
at that people are satisfied with being curious. 
‘ hand circular stating that the Anthropoglossos 
was now in perfect voice and in a condition te 
sing several popular melodies, we took occasion to 
inspect the invention at the place of exhibition— 
“t. James’s Hall. 

There is no doubt that the figure is mechanical, 
aud that it sings of its own unaided powers. 
More than this, that it pronounces with wonderful 
distinctness. The sibillants alone are rather hazy, 
and are half lisped and half suppressed, as is not 
uncommon in animate society. In singing Mr. 
Brinley Richards’s immortal hymn, for example, 
the Anthropoglossos gives the refrain as we have 
leard many artists of real life render it. “God 
leh the Prin of Wale” is not so indistinct as to 
prevent one applauding the wonderful sostenuto at 
the end of the figure’s song. In form the Anthro- 
poylossos is not prepossessing. He has a very 
large head of that intellectual type seen in hair- 
dressers’ windows, but the expression is heightened 
by the slightest cast in his eyes. His hair is thin; 
but he wears a promising beard and moustache. 
His mouth is stuffed with a large funnel, through 
Which the notes proceed. Beneath the head is a 


| 





plain. 


The whole figure is suspended by a chain from 
a temporary rafter in the upper part of the room. 
It touches nothing which has any connection with 
below. On entering the hall, we thought the 
sounds were ventriloqual, but closer examina- 
tion undeceived us; for on going up to the figure, 
the notes could plainly be heard proceeding from 
the funnel. 

The Anthropoglossos sings half-a-dozen popular 
songs from a varied selection. While we were 
there, he gave us “Polly Perkins,” ‘“ Annie 
Lyle,” “ A Gipsey’s Life,” “God Bless the Prince 
of Wales,” and the National Anthem. The words 
were distinctly pronounced with the exception of 
the s and sh, which were ‘indistinct; and the 
voice is between a tenor and a baritone, though 
very weak and plaintive. We have heard the 
same sort of voice a dozen times in the street. 
The most curious of this automaton’s capacities 
is that he can get up a song in any language if 
you give him about six hours. His accent is 
distinctly a cockney one; he turns his a’s into i's, 
and his o’s into ow’s; but he is warranted to sing 
a song in pure French, German, or Italian—and 
in six hours. Could any of our more expensive 
artists do more? 

We confess to being afraid of the Anthro- 
poglossos. He possesses too many advantages 
over his animate brethren in art. He is cheaper 
to keep; he is less distracting; he is more to be 
relied on, for he never takes a cold. Consider 
how adaptable he is to an artistic tour: requiring, 
as he does, neither first-class carriage nor hotel 
accommodation. No; in the interests of the pro- 
fession, we protest against the Anthropoglossos, 
who, if his voice only grow a little more powerful, 
may prove a formidable rival to many a costly 
pet of the public. 





THE CONTINENT. 


Parts, July 20, 

* Esther,” at the Théatre Francais, is always the 
chief attraction of the moment. It may, there- 
fore, please your readers to read something more 
about it; after performance of the same at St. 
Cyr, Mdme. de Sévigné writing to her daughter 
speaks of the piece in glowing terms. And the 
same pleasure and admiration exponed with so 
much enthusiasm was evidently felt by the 
audience of the Théatre Francais when this work 
was reproduced. It is however a fact that, when 
in 1721 “Esther” was for the first time put upon a 
public stage at the ThéAitre des Fossés St. Ger- 
main, it was unsuccessful, although supported by 
some of the most illustrious tragedians that have 
ever appeared upon the French stage. The part 
of Assurerus was performed by Baron; Aman, by 
Dufresne; Mardochée, by Legrand; Esther, by 
Mdlle. Duclos; Fares, by Lecouvreur; and in 
1889, when Rachael came forward in the character 
of Esther, the piece was so coldly received, that 
it only lived out two performances, The failure 
was probably owing to the fact that ‘ Esther” 
was not, on cither of the occasions just men- 
tioned, represented according to Racine’s concep- 
tion of the piece; but was reproduced without 
the choruses and the music which forms. its 
integral part. It was very unfair to put upon 
the stage the work of a poet in such a mutilated 
condition and not in the complete style in which 
he had composed it. Racine said with a feeling 
of pride, that he had carried out in “ Esther” 
a design which had often occurred to his mind— 
that of ufiting in the ancient Greek tragedies 
chorus and singing with action. It is therefore 
clear, that in suppressing one of the main com- 


This compliment paid by the great poet we must 
repeat to M. Jules Cohen, to whom the Théatre 
Francais (as I stated in my last letter) was already 
indebted for the splendid choruses in “ Athalie,” 
and for modernising Sulli’s music to “ Psyché,” and 
who has written with so much care and intelligence 
the new music for the choruses of “ Esther.” 

Mdlle. Farait threw into the réle of “ Esther” 
every faculty that is required for it—grace, 
modesty, timidity, fervour, and when, confronting 
Aman, firmness and indignation. Her success is 
complete. M. Maubant is superb in the réle of 
Mardochée, which appears only in one scene, but a 
scene fullof magnificent lines. With his fine, tall 
stature, manly features, beard and long grey hair, 
he has the majesty of a prophet. In reciting the 
following verse, in which Mardochée reminds Esther 
of the power of God, he carried the entire house 
by storm :— 

‘Que peuvent contre lui tons les rois de la terre 
En vain ils s‘uniraient pour lui faire la guerre, 
Pour dissiper leur ligue, il n’a qu’a se montrer ; 
Il parle et dans la foudre il les fait tous rentrer, 
Au seul son de sa voix, la mer fuit, le ciel tremble : 
Tl voit, comme un néant, tout l’univers ensemble.” 


While the ThéAtre de Optra Comigque is in re- 
paration its managers are busy with several new 
pieces, which are to be brought out immediately 
after its re-opening in September. There is one 
opera of Félicien David, entitled ‘' Tout est bien, 
qui. finit. bien,” of whieh MM. de Leuven, Michel 
Carré, and Hadot have written the libretto; one 
opera of MM. Gevaert and Sardou, ‘Le Capitaine 
Gaston ;” and, a new opera of M. Engene Gautier, 
‘Le Tréso* de Pierrot,” libretto by Michel Carré 
and Trianon. Neméa, at the Grand Opera, is always 
drawing crowded audiences, and Mdlle. Mouravieff 
in all her solo parts is always encored and much 
applauded. There has not been any ballet since 
‘* Giselle,” which has so much excited public 
attention. The composer of- the music has 
‘* impregnated himself ” with the  librettist’s 
ideas, and has written splendid music for them 
which will soon be very popular. It seems that, 
in spite of what some of our eminent critics said of 
the French classiques, Moliére is quite to the taste 
of the frequenters of the Théftre de la Porte St. 
Martin. They have abandoned for some time 
Bellini’s and Rossini’s music for Molidre’s come- 
dies. ‘‘ Tartuffe” and ‘ L’Avare” are drawing 
large houses every evening; but, you must not 
understand by that, that they have given up the 
music,, On the contrary, the artists are pre- 
paring themselves by carefully rehearsing Doni- 
zetti’s “Don Pasquale,’ Cimarosa’s “Il marriage 
segreto,” and Rossini’s “ Gazza Ladra,” of course 
all in the French language. ‘Touching La Liberté 
de UVIndustrie' des Théitres, there is a large new 
theatre ‘to be built on the Boulevart Bonne 
Nouvelle, corner of the Faubourg St. Denis. Its 
sizo will be immense, if we are to judge by the 
platis, which are just exhibited, and it is to contain 
6,400 seats. It will bear the name of Thédtre 
International, for the performance of pieces of all 
writers and composers from all countries; the 
orchestra will include 120 performers, and the pit 
2,100 seats, and there will be several tiers of 
boxes. 

The Théitre Parisien, which is in construction 
near the Place of the Bastille, is nearly finished 
and is to be opened during next month. 

“Don Quichotte” is in active rehearsal at the 
Théatre du Gymmase and is to be brought out on 
Saturday next, 

The Théitre du Vaudeville has come back with 
a revival, an old acquaintance, “Le Roman d'un 
jeune homme pawre.” Maddle. Jeanne Essler is 
performing the chief réle in it. 
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Leipsic, July 18. 

Fashion and music keep steady pace, side by 
side, in Herzogthum Nassau. With all those 
crowned heads at the mineral wells, it is but 
natural that some mental food should be brought to 
digest with the chalybeate, even if the Nassovian 
stones did not sing out of sheer joy, and the | 
Lore-lei down at St. Goar pipe out | 
Kine wundersame 

Gewaltige Melodei, | 

according to poetic enstom, Now, that Royal} 
Ducal Highness, Adolf, have (good German sub- | 


jects always use the plural when speaking of | 


royalty) been especially favoured in his dominion 
of 500,000 souls by the presence of Russian top- | 
sawyers; and he have testified his due sense of 
the honour by the engagement of a strong opera | 
company at Wiesbaden. ‘There is Wachtel there, | 
awakiny “high ¢ enthusiastic madness,” say the | 
critics ; and there is Walter—Gustav Walter from 
the Court Opera, Vienna; and there are Friulein 
Molnar from Darmstadt, and Friiulein Alvsleben 
from Dresden; and Auer and Straus and Ferdi- 
nand Laub, “the best players in the world.” 
Aud though a few raw days have frightened such 
Visitors as were there, into remaining in the Hotel 
zu den vier Jahreszeiten, and such visitors as 





were coming, into staying where they were— 
Vienna, Berlin, Moscow, or Moldo-Wallachia -| 
still, the weather is looking up, and visitors are | 
looking in, and the Knrsaal is crowded, and Duke | 
Adolf is, Dei gratil, making lots of money. 

Meanwhile Vienna flags, and becomes hot and 
comatose. ‘There is opera there—of a sort; with 
a tenor from Cassel singing in the ‘“ Jewess,’’ 
named Ferenezy. We has no brilliant success: 
he would not be in Vienna at this time of year if 
he were Wachtel and Lucca rolled into one; and 
as it is, his voice is insufficient, and peop'e are 
peevish. Ballet, being cooler, goes down better; 
and the graceful Fri. Couqui, returned from her 
vacation, is very supple and very popular. The 
composer Zaitz is writing an operetta for the 
Theater au der Wien. 

Director Ullmann, known to an indignantly 
virtuous German public as connected with Pattis 
and puffs, in a sense which mysteriously suggests 
Confectionery, but means Carlotta and advertising 
—found the Patti and the puff so tasteful on the 
Rhine, that he remained there and on the banks 
of the blue Moselle for a time which would have 
satisfied the exigencies of Mr. Fitzball himself. 
Accordingly he had no time to go to Berlin, 
Accordingly he is to go there next season with 
Carlotta, Alfred Jaell, Vieuxtemps, Steffern and 
Ferranti. Accordingly our sapient friend the 
Neue Berliner begins to dissect Patti in advance, 
und lecture on her musical anatomy. “One may 
compare Carlotta Patti with no other singer; 
one will always arrive at the result that she is a 
phenomenal speciality, who has not arrived at the 
result (bis!) through study, but whose natural 
capabilities evoke the admiration of even the 
sternest critics.’ The Phenomenal Speciality 
begins her engagement towards the end of the 
winter. 





In the last but one week of August the great | of the Duke of Malmesbury, who was drowned in 
musical /éte of the General German Musical As-| butt of Claret—or the Duke of Clarence who 
sociation takes place in Carlsruhe, It is to last| was drowned in a butt of Malmsey: I forget 
which. I never can remember those names; they 


four days and to consist of four grand concerts, 
the direction of which has been undertaken by 
Dr. Hans von Bilor. Liezt and Wagner are in 
Carlsruhe for the purpose of preparing the way, 
and the musical society looks forward with great 
interest to August. 

A pretty story comes from Paris, which is 
repeated in the continental papers. A beautiful 
danseuse was standing before one of the delicious 
kickshaw shops for which the Rue de Rivoli and 
the Palais Royal are famed, in company with her 
protector, a rich and stalwart Russian. Casting 
her eye on a very expensive kickshaw, she desired 
it. The Russian objected on the score of expense. 
The fair one pouted, and said something very 
bitter. Monsieur her protector replied snappishly. 


upshot was they prrted bad friends, Madame | Honourable the Earl of Carlisle, K.G., the Right 


(or Mademoiselle) 


going home disconsolate.| Honourable the Earl of Dudley and Ward, the 


Next day before she was up, a visitor requested to | Right Honourable the Marquis D’Azeglio, the 
see her, Servant remonstrated; visitor insisted; | Viscount Ranelagh, the Reverend Sir Frederick 


Mademoiselle consented. 


Enter visitor, a hand-| J 


A. Gore Ouseley, Baronet, Musica Doctor Oxon. 


some young man of good presence. He expla‘ns | jensis, and other worthy and titled gentlemen had 
that he is an attaché to the German Embassy, | got into other chairs in the capacity of so many 
and unfortunately must leave Paris that evening, | Vices to do it. Mr. Wallace and Mr. Benedict 
but in the meantime he has had the rare privilege | had consented to sit in Council for the purposes 


| of overhearing the little dispute between Ma- | of doing it. For all your Bohemian knew, half 


demoiselle and Monsieur her friend, and has | the aristocracy of fashion and all the aristocracy 
hastened to convey the assurance of his respect and | of intellect might be members of this dreadfully 
admiration for Mademoiselle by buying the little | instructive Society. So I determined to go. 


ornament, of which she had envy. Which he 


presents on his knees. 


Not that I like the Fine Arts. On the contrary, 


Mademoiselle is charmed, | | hate’em. Browne says the Fine Arts are Beasts, 


which is equivalent to saying she is very com-|and TI agree with him. I see them on the Euston 


plaisant, as the amiable young man has so short a 


Road principally, and they are beasts there—lions 


time to stay. He takes his leave in high feather ; mostly, and bears. I meet them in the Strand, in 


and hardly is he gone, when the Russian enters. 

“Ah, you are not yet en tenue ?” hesays. “But 
the morning is late: have you not received your 
jewellery ?” 

“What jewellery for example ?” 

“But the jewellery you wished, and which I 
hastened to purchase in repentance of our mis- 
understanding. I ordered it should be sent in 
time for your rising.” 

The truth burst upon poor Mademoiselle. It 


conducted young man: it was a shopman of the 
kick-shaw shop in the Rue de Rivoli, or the Pas- 
sage du Saumon, or wherever it was. 

“ Ah yes,” faintly gasped Mademoiselle; “I have 
the jewel; it has been safely delivered.” And 
took a vow, which happily may be of service to 
her in future. 


HIGHWAYS AND BYWAYS OF ART-LIFE 
IN LONDON. 


xXIf. 








I have come to the conclusion (writes our own 
Bohemian) that the weather is no respecter of 
music halls. Nor of theatres. An hour's sojourn 
in a theatre or music hall at this time of year 
produces a fine alluvial crust upon the skin, such 
as might be formed by the action of a very damp 
river upon a very dusty beach. You come out, in 
fact, in a state of baked epidermis, which requires 
#=an unknown quantity of pale ale to mollify it. 
Which immediately induces the reflection that the 
British public is very badly off in the matter of 
summer drinks. What is there a man can take 
to quench his thirst, at a reasonable rate? Some 
ninnies say water, and recommend the precepts 
inculcated by the Band of Hope, and the British 
Workman, and other nuisances. But I have no 
patience with Total Abstainers, and were it only 
out of personal antipathy towards them, I should 
hate water. ‘They are such a villanously bullying 
set; they are not content with themselves holding 
outrageous opinions, but they want to cram those 
opinions down the throats of sane members of 
society, and to foree cverybody to think as they 
do. Sir, if I had the legislating for the masses, 
I’d legislate for teetotallers. I’d see how they 
liked it. By Act of Parliament every convicted 
teetotaller should be sentenced to meet the fate 


coloured vignettes—high art, very high, and with 
a strong odour about it—and there their beastli- 
ness is beyond expression. I find them with a 
classical bloom upon them at matinées, as so 
many Molochs to which the world of woman 
sacrifices itself cheerfully. Encourage the Fine 
Arts indeed! ‘They are far too rampant already. 


The entrance to the Museum is pleasantly 


artistic; and the passages, filled with monumental 
chippings, again establish the connection between 
was no attaché to the German embassy, that well- tha Pine Aste euid: Mecten Reel 


The lobbies 
are almost as long and about as lively. Your 
Bohemian enjoyed all the emotions of a geo. 
graphical discoverer in looking for the Picture 
Galleries, where the conversazione was reported 
to be in full fling. He asked a policeman con- 
cerning the route. Policeman, answering, 
evinced an idea that the occasion was one of wild 
aristocratic hilarity. 

* You'll find them at it, sir, when you come in,” 
said the policeman with a sense of deep enjoyment; 
“they are going it, they are. They don’t spare it 
neither, they don’t.” 

“Who?” asked your Bohemian. 

“Lord, sir, everybody I should say. Dooks and 
earls in abundance. Markisses plentiful enough. 
A sprinkling of wicounts. And as for baronets— 
lashins.” 

“ And what are they doing ?” 

“Doing, sir? What aren't they doing? They're 
at it sir, which you'll see when you go in. It’s 
difficult to curb the spirits of our aristocracy, or 
prevent ’em from going it, when they’ve got the 
chance.” 

And the policeman, in the full enjoyment of 
believing in wild orgies upstairs, shook his head 
contemplatively and went away. 

Threading my way (it was a very long way to 
thread) I ultimately came upon the conversazione. 
Iam bound to contradict the assertions of the 
policeman, though the denial shake his faith ; but 
the conservazione was not in full fling. It was 
not going it. It was not even at it. It was 
sitting down mostly, in opposite rows of chairs, 
and staring at itself, and boring itself. Occasion- 
ally it got up and looked at the pictures and 
fanned itself. Your Bohemian got through three 
rooms, and then saw a lady artist, who was down 
in the program to sing; for there was a program 
of vocal and instrumental music. From her he 
sought guidance. 


are so ridiculously alike. 


There was one cool place I went to lately, which 
had all the charm of ice in July. A place where 
one felt refrigerated ‘morally, corporeally, and 


“What is going on?” he asked. 

**T don’t know really.” 

“ Have you sung yet ?” 

‘* Really I don’t know.” 

Perceiving that the confusing influence of the 


mentally. I know of no more delightful a grot in | Fine Arts was on this lady, and that she was—to 
hot weather than the South Kensington Museum, | put in delicately—“moithored,” and no wonder, 
and I know nothing so well calculated to depress | your Bohemian went and had some coffee. After 
you—to send your mental barometer down to|which somebody said there was some capital 
nothing—as an art conversazione. I was solicited |sparkling Moselle to be had. Which, being 
to attend at the South Kensington Museum on | tasted, proved lemonade. And set your Bohemian 
Friday last, for the purpose of Encouraging the | moralising; who thought to himself, Is it not 
Fine Arts. The Fine Arts, having probably been | typical? Does not the promised Moselle of the 
very low of late, required a little Encouragement, | Fine Arts often turn out very common lemonade? 


and a Society had got itself up to do it. The 


There came a rush to a centre room in which 


Right Honourable Viscount Stratford de Redcliffe, | was a piano; and your Bohemian went with the 





Madame his protected waxed indignant, and the 











G.C.B., had got into a chair todo it. The Right 


rush. There was a very stammery old gentleman 
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in achair—in the chair—round which several other 
gentlemen were standing. The old gentleman 


Vices, Lord Stratford de Redcliffe not being there. 
But speak! he couldn’t speak. He was the stam- 
meriest old gentleman I ever heard. He had to 
read the list of prize awards during 1864, and he 
couldn’t evenread. He got oversuch hard names 
as Pettie, Nicol, Cole, and Walker, pretty well, 
and kept his feet tolerably at Lamb, which he 
only slightly altered to Laing; but Buchanan 
floored him. He stuck hard at Buchanan, and it 
was whispered to him, after which he managed to 
repeat it. It took him about three minutes to 
remember the name of his own society, and he 
got stammerier and stammerier the further he 
went on. He encourage the Fine Arts, indeed! 
thought your own Bohemian. He wants a little 
more encouragement himself. The Fine Arts have 
the advantage over him, methinks. 

But now a buzz announced my Lord Stratford de 
Redcliffe, who brought with him the sense of iced 
champagne, without the champagne. My Lord 
was a perfect cocler, and everybody's barometer 
went down incontinently. He marched to the 
chair, amidst a little applause, and harangued the 
audience in a tone of chastened sorrow. He had 
come from a dinner, he said; he had torn himself 
away from prandial charms; he had done it will- 
ingly, to prove his devotion to the Fine Arts. For 
all his talk, however, the sacrifice appeared to 
weigh wpon him, for he was as low-spirited and 
inaudible as ever nobleman might be. 

The papers I sec have published a program of 
the music. Don’t believethem. The program was 
not adhered to; and Mesdames Gordon, Borchard, 
Louisa van Noorden, and Messrs. Wilhelm Ganz, 
Allan Irving, Ketternns, and Beringer, sang and 
played erratically, in and out. At half-past eleven 
I began to think I had enough; the last saraband 
—I mean bus—was just passing the hall, the last 
curs2 was breathed by your own B. ere sleeping, 
and it was to this effect :—Fine Arts encouraged ? 
Fine Arts be——the reverse ! 





“OMEGA” ON BALFE & WALLACE. 





To the Editor of The Orchestra. 

Srmr,—Your number for July 9th, contains a 
fierce letter signed “‘ AUDI ALTERAM PARTEM,” com- 
menting on some remarks (harmless, I thought), 
which I had ventured to make on the coming 
season of English Opera. Without the slightest 
desire or attempt to undervalue the talents and 
long and good services of the two composers of 
his predilection (Messrs. Balfe and Wallace), I 
suggested that should the services of these 
distinguished musicians be monopolized by Mr, 
Ilarrison (at the Lyceum, of course), we might 
do well to try the works of our younger com- 
posers. The answer of ‘‘ AUDI ALTERAM PARTEM”’ 
is Balfe and Wallace, Balfe and Wallace. Does 
“AUDI ALTERAM PARTEM” mean that because we 
have two successful composers, we are not to have 
any more? Does he think that if Mr. Wallace 
were called upon to write another “ Desert Flower” 
for My. Harrison, and Mr. Balfe another ‘ Blanche 
de Nevers,” it, would be ruin to native progress 
if Messrs. Mori, Hatton, Smart, <&c., . had 
opportunities of producing their “ Maritana’’ or 
“Bohemian Girl?” How is it in France, or in 
Germany: do managers there produce only the 
works of Auber or Meyerbeer? ‘To the question 
whether Mr, Omgaa considers Messrs. Balfe and 
Wallace entitled to the supreme position “ Aupr 
ALTERAM PARTEM” would give them, Mr, 0, 
aiswers that those great men possess in an 
eminent degree the faculty which “ ADI ALTERAM 
PARTEM” attributes to Messrs. Mori, Hutton, &c., 
that cf writing taking ballads; but it is generally 
accepted that we have no great genius amongst 
our living composers. On the other hand, we 
have more than two composers possessed of con- 
siderable talent and musical scholarship, more 
than two composers whose works have been 
Successful, if at the present writing, the composers 
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|and “Robin Hood,” are living. 


\partem” has forgotten art for its own sake. 
| Your obedient servant, 
| July 15, 1864. OMEGA. 
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RECITATIVE IN ENGLISH OPERA. 








To the Editor of The Orchestra. 


Srr,—Now that there is a prospect of English 
| opera being established on a firm and independent 
basis, it is to be hoped that the time and oppor- 
tunity have arrived for getting rid of “spoken 
dialogue” from the opera stage—at all events— 
The old-fashioned 
idea that the English language is unsuited to 
recitatives is now exploded, and a large section of 
the public, together with all dramatic singers, 
would hail with joy the abolition of a custom which, 
on the score of fancied expediency or necessity 
has too long been tolerated on the lyrical stage. 
Should this reform be carried out, there can be 
little doubt that the general character of English 
opera would be immensely raised, as composers 
would then find it necessary to aim at something 
higher than the old form of ballad opera—a class 
of composition which, although it has hitherto, to 
a certain extent, satisfied a not very discriminating 
public, cannot be said to rank high in art.—Yours 


from that of Covent-garden. 


obediently, H. D. 


——* 


MR. HARRY SYDNEY. 








To the Editor of The Orchestra, 


goes. 


audience. 


at him!” 


tolerated.—Yours obediently, 
Norwood, July 19th, 1864. 


—_— + ~> 
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THE BEGGAR’S OPERA AT SADLER’S WELLS. 


H. Roscor. 








To the Editor of the Orchestra. 


performance. 





’ 


of *'The Mountain Sylph,” “'The Night Dancers,’ 


In his zeal for 
began to speak, and I then saw he was one of the | Messrs. Balfe and Wallace “AvpI ALTERAM 


Srr,—It is with sincere gratification that I have 
read one or two notices in the Orchestra which 
have called into question the claims to public 
favour put forward by Mr. Harry Sidney. I doubt, 
however, whether yonr writer is aware of the un- 
blushing length to which Mr. Sidney occasionally 
I do not here animadvert upon his merits 
or demerits, and I have nothing to do with him 
as an artist; I only speak of his treatment of 
his audience. I have frequently heard Mr. Sidney, 
in' the case of anyone hissing, point out the 
offenders to the spectators, and designate them as 
cads, amid the cheers of a beery and imbecile 
A case in point occurred only this 
week at Evans’s, when, a gentleman happening to 
move from his seat to speak to a friend during 
Mr. Sidney’s song, Mr. Sidney took occasion to 
remonstrate with him, and said he “ was surprised 
Now, I would call the attention of Mr. 
Green, than whom a more efficient and careful 
caterer does not exist, to a species of insolence 
which no other music-hall artist would venture 
upon. Am I, as a member of the public who sup- 
port Mr. Green, (and properly support him), to be 
compelled to sit riveted in my chair while an im- 
pertinent singer satiates me with platitudes, at 
the risk of being pointed out by that singer and 
exposed to abuse? Mr. Sidney's talent is already 
too questionable, to warrant him in assuming an 
independence which oversteps decorum, and will 
assuredly end in alienating the patronage of the 
many insulted from the music-halls where he is 


Srr,—When next you send a critic to a musical 
I advise you to send one who 
anderstands music, and not an indiotic Babbage ; 
had your critic posessed but common sense he 
might have seen the difficulties I was labouring 
under—firstly—extreme nervousness: — secondly 
—an inefficient band :—thirdly—the effect of the 
misplaced position of the ladies who through 
unforseen circumstances had undertaken their 
parts at three days notice only—in this trying 
position I struggled on as hard as an amateur 
could to prevent the opera absolutely breaking 
down, and which it would never have done had 





not the ladies lost all courage—but failing—and 

I playing lead of course the blame falls on me 

alone—but as I rehearsed my songs before three 

educated musicans to their entire satisfaction | 

consider your unmusical critics remarks quite 

uncalled for.—Your, &c., 
July 18, 1864. 





J. SYLVESTRE. 





{We print the above letter literally. We are 
glad that Mr. Sylvestre coincides with our 
“‘indiotic Babbage” (whatever that may be), in 
so far that he admits that he was nervous, his 
band ineflicient, the ladies misplaced, and the 
opera an absolute breakdown. Which is just 
what we implied. Ep.) 





DRAMATIC COLLEGE FETE. 





One of the most popular of all the annual 
festivals held at the Crystal Palace is that which 
drew large crowds on Saturday and Monday. On 
Saturday the building was well filled before 
twelve o’clock, the hour at which the “ fair” is 
formally opened; but from that time until three 
o'clock on both days, the rush to the trains was 
such that, although they were despatched at the 
shortest possible intervals, many were compelled 
to wait upwards of half an hour fora seat. The 
main attraction, of course, consisted in the 
occupants of the booths. The interest {excited 
by these fair appeliants to public charitytis of a 
singular kind. We ure acquainted with them, as 
artists only, through a medium at once fascinating 
and visionary. ‘The object of a talented actress 
is to “idealise reality.”* Like that most beautiful 
of atrial phenomena, the Fata Morgana, she presents 
us with a reflex of the objects around us in new, 
beautiful and ever-varying combinations. The 
hold which the fair ministers of the temple of the 
drama have on public feeling somewhat resembles 
that which is ascribed to the Peris and other 
fairies of Eastern romance. No wonder that 
people are eager to go once a twelvemonth to 
shake hands in the flesh and exchange amenities 
with these fascinating and visionary personages. 
The occupants of the booths, which, with their 
awnings of pink and vhite muslins, presented an 
Arabesque look, were judiciously chosen from the 
beauty as well as the talent of the profession, a 
pretty large infusion of the former quality being 
obviously necessary. ‘There was apparent some 
professional jealousy among them as to who 
should carry the largest sum to the treasurer. 
This feeling for the public eye was visible enough 
to attentive observers acquainted with the weak 
side’ of the professional character. With this 
exception, all was grace, vivacity, and good 
humour, Mrs. Stirling’s dashing vivacity held its 
way with the visitors, and kept a continual crowd 
around her, although, for our own'part, we pre- 
ferred the more quiet and social graces of Mrs. 
Mellon. On Saturday afternoon, Stella Colas 
made her appearance, and immediately became 
the centre of attraction. She is exceedingly 
pretty and was becomingly dressed, but she spoke 
but little English, and was obviously unfit for the 
business of the counter, which she did chiefly by 
proxy. Then there was Miss Elsworthy, the 
finest Emilia on the stage, who out-I'echters 
Fechter in the last scene of ‘ Othello.” Beside 
her was a younger sister, one of the loveliest 
women in the booths. Miss Lavine, who is among 
the most popular sowbrettes of the stage, occupied 
a stall. iss Polly Marshall is a laughing grace 
who advertised herself as the female Blondin, and 
her performance as “the greatest swindle in 
London, and no mistake.” ‘This, of course, 
brought crowds to see how much an ingenious 
and ingenuous artist was going to practise the 
ars celare artem upon them. The beautiful Miss 
Harfleur who stepped from her booth to mingle 
with the crowd was a charming but pertinacious 
petitioner with a countenance and manner that 
at once attracted and retained attention. Among 
the rest to whom nature has been beautiful in 

ersonal attractions, we must not omit Miss 

ristow, Miss Sheridan, and last, though not 
least, Miss Fanny Hunt, whose handsome face 
and naive and natural manners, proclaimed her 
to be one of the most judiciously chosen nominees 
of the directors: youthful womanhood is never so 
attractive as when it retains something of the 
childhood that has just left it, and thus it is with 
the fair Fanny. The féte grows annually in 
public estimation. The visitors for the two days 
were fifty thousand, a larger number than has yet 
been achieved by this annual gathering in support 
of the college. ; 














* Shelley, 
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Alrobincial, 
-—-—>-———- 
[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENTS. | 


MANCHESTER. 





21s7T. 
There is no change in the performances of the 
Lyceum Company at the 'Tnearre Royau. Mr. 


JULY 





J. Brougham’s psychological drama ‘ The Golden 
Div mn as 
“The two Polls” and “ Up in the world,” in both of 
which, the comicalities of Widdicombe the face- 
tious are displayed to great advantage. 
this engagement is at an end, we hope to see 
Mr. Brougham's ‘‘ Playing with fire’’—one of the 
best of modern comedies. It was highly success- 
ful when first: produced here, and we feel sure 
that it has lost none of its attractions.——The 
very palpable hit made by the Haymarket Com- 
pany at the Queen's on their first opening night, 
has lost none of its force, and success has at- 
tended their performances during the whole of 
last week. ‘The houses have been full, the audi- 
ences appreciative, the recalls numerous, and the 
applause hearty, and judiciously bestowed. We 
have already noticed ‘The School for Scandal ;” 
this was followed by “The Rivals,” and on the 
succeeding evening by “ Much Ado about Nothing.” 
Sheridan’s charming comedy, like its companion 
picture of the previous night—has a large range of 
characters, and the cast includes all the principal 
artists of the troupe. ‘The {Sir Anthony Absolute 
of Mr. Chippendale was a most finished specimen of 
dramatic portraiture. The return to good humour 
after violent fits of rage, and the chuckling self- 
satisfied description of what a gallant he was in his 
youth, were most admirable given. The transitions 
were not in violent contrast, as black opposed to 
white—or the alternate shout and whisper of the 
opera tenors—but toned down, and merged into one 
another, like the distance, middle distance, and 
foreground of a well-painted landscape. Mr. W. 
Farren is a great favourite, and was great in Cap- 
tain Absolute, but the part is not so good an one as 
that of Charles Surface. If we go on in this cata- 
logue style, ‘‘ the line will stretch out to the crack 
0’ doom,” for the parts were all well sustained down 
to the coachman and the boy who annoys Faq. 
Still it were unfair not to name Mr. Howe, who 
made the most of the captious, self-tormenting 
Falkland. Miss Snowden as Mrs. Malaprop, that 
nice *deranger of epitaphs,” who uttered her 
** seaquipedalia verba—* so ingeniously misapplied, 
without being mispronounced ’—in a style of pom- 
pous unconsciousness, that was perfectly irresistible. 
Bob Acres, the valorous, as represented by .Mr. 
Compton was a piece of stirling legitimate acting ; 
never degenerating into buffoonery, even in the 
duel scene. Miss Louisa Angel represented Lydia, 
and Miss Nelly Moore, Julia. Each of these young 


ladies having been for some time on the boards of | 


our Theatre Royal, it is only natural that we should 
rejoice at the progress they are making in the 
dramatic art. Shakespeare’s ‘‘ Much ado about 
Nothing” was the third play produced, 
justice was done to this delightful play, every part 
linding a representative fully equal to his task. 
There exists a strangedogma, that the plays of Shake- 
speare should never be acted—they are for the closet 
not the stage. Strange doctrine-—hypercritical jar- 


is still on the bills, followed by the farcea | 





dramatic skill. Of the prominent characters, we 
would single out Rosalind by Miss Angel, and 
Touchstone inimitably personated by Compton. 
In the smaller parts the low born Sylvius was 
beautifully acted by Miss Caroline Hill, and 
Charles the wrestler was well personated by Mr. 
F. B. Egan, the manager. ‘‘ The Poor Gentleman” 
will be the next play produced. We understand 
that the company’s stay will yet extend over 
some weeks, 
—_——_~—_- 
LIVERPOOL. 





Juny 21. 
sy far the most successful operetta yet played 


Before | at the Quzen’s OpERETTA House, was produced last 


week. ‘ Rosine and Isabelle” is a delightful little 
piece, and well worthy the care Mr. Drayton has 
bestowed on its production. The music is by 
Nadaud, and is throughout extremely pretty. 
The quartet sung by Mr. Drayton, Miss Jenny 
Carroll, Mr. A. St. Albyn and Mr. Pressick, the 
duet sung by the two ladies, and cuckoo trio are 
really charming, and nightly encored. ‘Though of 
alight and sparkling character, some of the music 
is diflicult, the concerted pieces especially ; but no 
fault could be found with the rendering of any 
portion of it, either vocal or instrumental. The 
several parts are so well suited to the members of 
the company who sustain them, and all seem so 
animated with the delicious music they interpret, 
that it is no wonder this little opera has met with 
such a genuine success, and still continues to be 
so popular. Mrs. Henri Drayton, and Miss Jenny 
Carroll as Rosine and Isabelle, sing, act, and dress 
charmingly. ‘The last named Jady is making rapid 
advances both in her singing and acting; and has 
completely mastered any little nervousness that 
may have interfered with her efforts as a débutante. 
Mr. St. Albyn hascreatedsomewhatof asensationin 
the part of Scapin—the make-up being remarkably 
good—whilst Mr. Pressick displays considerable 
comié power as Crispin. Doctor Grant is ably 
played by Mr. Drayton. A little piece entitled 
“The Jovy Blind Beggars,’ and described in the 
bills as “a musical comicality,” was played for 
the first time on Monday last as an afterpiece. 
The musie by Offenbach is very funny, being 
written in imitation of street music. Two jolly 
blind beggars, rejoicing in the classical names of 
Hanvibal Patachon and Coriolanus Giraffier, are the 
only characters in the “ comicality,” and are sus- 
tained by Messrs. Drayton and St. Albyn with ex- 
traordinary humour and ability. On Saturday 
the popular “ Il Trovatore” will be repeated, as an 
opera recital, for the last time; and we also note 
that the last nights of the present season at this 
house are announced. A concert in connection 








with the Fancy Fair and Bazaar (in aid of the 
Garibaldi Yacht Fund) was given on Friday 
evening, and attracted a considerable audience, 
notwithstanding the excessive heat of the weather. 
We append the program :— 

Selection, Band, 1st L. R. V., “ Maritana.” 

Four-part Song, ‘Dawn of day” ............ 00. e eee eens Reap 
| Rong, “TT Golbaw thew?” | wins. csilee ode. cidiniecsd dblse'd of” Farmer 
| Miss Bamford, 


Ample | Trio and Chorus, “Chough and crow” ...........0e00e Bishop 





| Solo, Pianoforte, Fantasia on popular airs .............. Borst 
| Bola, “ZT know amcaye ise 56 dk abe Be St TFEANY Reicharat 
Miss Needham. 
BMrasedes Tome, RIN nn noo cnsnceneeced<banseare Byron 
Mr. F. Clarke. 
| Chorus, ‘*‘ Now by day’s retiring lamp”..............5. Bishop 


yon, the unhealthy ofispring of brains crazed with | Selection from “ Guitdaume Tell” (Band, Ist L. R. V.).. Rossini 


overwork, and sitting late o’ nights! Commend us to | no 


a representation such as the one under discussion ; 
it was truly an intellectual banquet of the highest 
order. Miss Angel was a sweet Beatrice, and 
bravely bore her part in the “ keen encounter of 
the wits” with Benedick. This last character 
was given by Mr. Howe with a gay and gallant 
bearing that took us by surprise ; it was the very 
antithesis to Joseph Surface or Falkland. Compton 
was the best Dogberry we have ever seen, or 
perhaps ever shall see; a better impersonation is 
searcely to be imagined. His charge to the 
watch, so full of inflated dignity, and self-im- 
portant authority; and in the scene where Conrad 
and Borachio are brought before him, the com- 
placent sententious style in which he questions 
them, and the puzzled air with which he comments 
on their replies were beyond all praise, One lost 
sight of the actor, and saw only the sapient 
Dogberry, he “who had two gowns—a fellow that 
hath had losses.” 
ery, ‘We have no Shakespearian actors now-a- 
days.” They exist—and we should have more of 
them, were the works of our bard more frequently 
represented. As in trade, the demand would 
create the supply. This week we have had—shall 
we call it—the open air comedy “ As You Like It.” 
Its dramatis persone are twenty in number, 
even the subordinate parts requiring considerable 


It is idle to repeat the cuckoo ; 


@ Choris (Preateed) |. oid ss ose sive Wide ile sibidbaiee Weber 
<i RR NP rae Miss Liadsay 


Miss Bamford, 

Comic Song, ‘‘The merry little fat grey man” ........ Blewitt 
Mr. Arrowsmith. 

Chorus, ‘The hardy Norseman” ........-++- erring Pearsall 
Recitation, ‘‘ Garibaldi” (by the author) ........ Mr. Roberts 
Drum Solo 

Mr. Jordan. 
Comic Song, ‘‘ Pat of Mullingar.” 


Mr. Hardy. 
God save the Queen. 
Mr. Borst presided at the pianoforte, and Mr. S. 
Drielsma officiated successfully as conductor. The 
solo “I know an eye,” sung by Miss Needham, 
was encored, when “Sweet spirit hear my prayer” 
was given. The selections given by the band, 
and Mr. Jordan's drum solo, were much applauded, 
the latter being encored. 

Liverpool is to have anew theatre, for Liverpool 
Cottonocracy has suddenly discovered that we are 
shockingly badly off in this respect, and has 
accordingly projected a 50,0001. Limited Liability 
to put us right. The directorate of this new 
company consists of about a dozen of our richest 
bankers and merchants, so that the scheme is in 
no danger of collapsing; nevertheless, we fear it 
savours too strongly of the Philharmonic and 
Currant Jelly clique to prove a pecuniary success. 


five music halls, and two circuses; so that some 
people might consider us amply provided with 
buildings of this class. It is said, however, that 
the management of the new theatre will be 
entrusted to Mr. Henderson, the present lessee 
of the Prince of Wales; in which case we suppose 
the latter will be obliterated ; for which we shall 
not grieve, as a more incommodious theatre can 
scarcely be imagined. Thus the number of 
theatres will not be increased. But if Mr, 
Henderson is the fortunate candidate for the 
management, we shall be curious to know what 
will have induced him to relinquish his own 
theatre: in fact, our curiosity will manifest itself 
on many points. Nobody, however, respects 
Liverpool Currant Jelliness more than we do, and 
therefore, for the present at least, we shall 
suppress our unjustifiable Neugierigkeit. Mean- 
time we must express a hope that the scheme may 
be a success; a fine theatre is always a great 
ornament to a town, and if the company can 
only induce the inhabitants to support, by 
good audiences, their new work, it will be no 
less an ornamental than a useful institution, 
We may mention that the leading Intellectual 
Light of Liverpool has been retained as 
Honorary Secretary.——Burlesque is still being 
played at both our principal theatres. At the 
Prince or Wates, Mr, Henderson has produced 
Burnand’s “ Robin Hood,” and in spite of our local 
papers, has not been successful. e were unlucky 
enough to see it on the opening night ; possibly if 
we had waited a few days, our opinion might have 
been more favourable ; as it is, however, we must 
confess the burlesque entirely failed to please us, 
and it seemed to have pretty much the same effect 
on the audience. The scenery is ineffective, and 
not well painted. A very ordinary waterfall effect 
seems mysteriously to have justified a call for the 
painter, or upholsterer, or whatever he may call 
himself ; but we are quite at a loss to understand 
on what grounds this call was given. The scene 
itself (minus the “ effect”) is the time-honoured 
provincial forest-scene, with its whitey-brown tree 
trunks and its yellowy-green leaves. As for the 
waterfall it is badly constructed and eminently 
unnatural in appearance. For the rest, the 
burlesque is pretty well cast, but nevertheless 
very badly played. The “Villain” (we forget 
his name) was not only played but we should 
say also composed extemporaneously by Mr. Stoyle 
who, in fact, only occasionally gave us a few of Mr. 
Burnand’s words, and even then seemed to do so 
more by good luck than good management. Pray 
observe, Mr. Stoyle, that though you may possess 
a latent—invariably latent—power of extempor- 
ising well, yet we do, as a rule, prefer not to be a 
witness to abortive attempts to bring that talent 
from its very becoming seclusion. In fact, we 
appreciate ordinary Burnand better than we do 
very bad Stoyle. In a modified degree these re- 
marks apply to the remainder of the cast—scarcely 
one of the players being able, even with the 
very prominent assistance of the prompter, to 
speak the words correctly, ‘The dancing was very 
good, but much too long. At the termination 
there was a call for Mr, Burnand, who, we are 
told, had superintended the production of this 
piece; “ Faust” at the Sr. Jamns’s, however, held 
him captive, and he did therefore not respond. 
The greatest success of the week has been the 
production of Byron's “ Mazourka” at the Royat, 
with the Strand company. Marie Wilton and 
George Honey are each beyond improvement; 
and Miss Johnstone and Miss Maria Simpson are 
such well established favourites in Liverpool, that 
we cannot possibly add to their fame, even though 
we assert their acting to be perfection. The 
dresses and scenery are even an improvement on 
those of “Orpheus.” Burnand’s “Patient Penelope” 
precedes the burlesque every evening. 


— ~—— 
SCOTLAND. 





Juty 2l1sr. 

Eprngurau.—Mr. Pitt closed his season on 
Saturday evening last, with ‘‘ Louis XI.” one of his 
best parts: he was well supported by Mr. 0. 
Cromwell, Mr. Vernon, Mr. Matthews, Mr. Harvey 
and Miss Fanny Pitt. However, the event of the 
week was “King Lear,” which was well put on 
the stage, and evidently had cost much labour 
and pains to the manager. Mr. Pitt’s King Lear 
was well studied, and according to tradition ; but 
was slightly marred in effect by the necessity 
for prompting some of the other individuals, 
especially Regan, and the Duke of Cornwall, who 
perhaps had only arrived by the last train, and 
had had no opportunity of looking at their parts. 
Their ideas and mine appear to be at variance, 














At present we have six theatres: the iy (eR the 
Amphitheatre, the Prince of Wales, the Adelphi, 
the Colosseum, and the Queen’s Operetta House ; 


inasmuch as I consider any character of Shake- 
speare’s worthy of some little study. Meaning 
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no offence, Miss Fanny Pitt played the Fool 
excellently. This lady is deservedly a great 
favourite, not only for the sprightliness and 
earnestness with which she enacts her characters, 
but for her graceful and modest demeanour—no 
small merit in an actress. Mr. J. Craig’s Edmund 
was, as usual, a careful and effective performance. 
After the tragedy, Mr. Pitt made a good address 
to the audience on the subject of his approaching 
season at the OPERETTA Housz, promising a series 
of light and amusing pieces for some weeks. I 
have no doubt he will fulfil his engagement on 
the whole, but I must conscientously take excep- 
tion to one play, so called, i.e. “ The Dowager,” 
which with the best acting in the world, could 
never be anything but unsatisfactory: the parts 
are all unthankful, and as for the plot of the 
comedy, all I can say is nil. On the second 
night everything was successful, especially the 
“Loan of a Lover,” in which Miss Pitt and Mr. 
Harvey especially distinguished themselves. The 
present announcements are all attractive-——The 
Princess's THEATRE continues to be most excel- 
lently managed; the Sisters Nelson are a real 
success, and are nightly received with genuine 
applause. Their performances have that uniqueness 
(to coin a word), which can only be obtained by 
persons who are in the habit of constantly prac- 
tising together. The “ Invisible Prince” has had 
a good run, and is still a favourite ; “‘Ganem” has 
drawn good audiences; and the Sisters announce 
their benefit for Friday night, when I have no 
doubt they will be rewarded for their exertions, 
for they have a real claim upon the public’s 
acceptance. 








STREET MUSIC IN THE METROPOLIS. 





The following is the bill, as amendéd in com- 
mittee, brought into the House of Commons by 
Mr. Bass, Captain Staepoole, and Mr. Cavendish 
Bentinck, for the better regulation of street 
music within the metropolitan police district: 
“Whereas by section fifty-seven of the Act passed 
in the session of Parliament held in the second 
and third years of the reign of her present 
Majesty, intituled ‘An Act for further improving 
the police in and near the metropolis,” it was 
enacted that any householder within the metro- 
politan police district might require any street 
musician to depart from the neighbourhood of the 
house of any such householder, on account of the 
illness of any inmate of such house, or for other 
reasonable cause ; and whereas the said provision 
has been found insufficient for the protection of 
such householders from annoyance by street 
musicians: be it therefore enacted by the Queen’s 
most excellent Majesty, by and with the advice 
and consent of the Lords spiritual and temporal, 
and Commons, in this present Parliament as- 
sembled, and by the authority of the same, as 
follows: 1. Section fifty-seven of the said Act is 
hereby repealed, and in lieu thereof the following 
provision shall take effect as part of the said Act 
—namely, any householder within the metro- 
politan police district, personally, or by his servant, 
or by any police-constable, may require any street 
musician or street singer to depart from the 
neighbourhood of the house of such householder, 
on account of the illness, or on account of the 
interruption of the ordinary occupations or 
pursuits ef any inmate of such house, or for 
other reasonable or sufficient cause; and every 
person who shall sound er play upon any musical 
instrument, or shall sing in any thoroughfare or 
public place near any such house after being so 
required to depart, shall be liable to a penalty of 
not more than forty shillings, or, in the discretion 
of the magistrate before whom he shall be con- 
victed, may be imprisoned for any time not more 
than three days; and it shall be lawful for any 
constable belonging to the metropolitan police 
orce to take into custody without warrant any 
person who shall offend as aforesaid; provided 
always, he shall be given into custody by the 
person making the charge; provided also, that 
the person making a charge for an offence against 
this Act shall accompany the constable who shall 
take into custody any person offending as afore- 
said to the nearest police station-houseé, and there 
sign the charge-sheet kept for such purpose. 2. 
Whenever any person charged with an offence 
under this Act shall be brought to any station- 
house during the time when the police-court shall 
be shut, it shall be lawful for the constable in 
charge of the station-house to require the person 
making the charge to enter into a recognisance 
conditioned as is provided by the Act passed in 
the second and third years of her Majesty, chap. 
47, sec. 72; and, — the refusal of such person 
to do so, it shall be lawful for such constable to 
discharge from custody the person so c!:arged.” 





PRESENTATION 'TO MISS LOUISA PYNE. 





On Thursday afternoon a select and fashionable | 
company assembled at the mansion of the Mar- 
chioness of Downshire, Belgrave-square, for the 
purpose of presenting Miss Louisa Pyne with an 
address and a very handsome silver dinner-service, 
Mr. Brinley Richards was unanimously called upon 
to preside. 

After taking the chair, 

Mr. Brinley Richards addressed the subscribers 
and others present as follows :—‘‘ Ladies and 
gentlemen, on the 19th of March last, the ter- 
mination of the joint management of Miss Louisa 
Pyne and Mr. Harrison at the English Opera 
House, Covent-garden was appropriately marked 
by the presentation to the lessees of a very 
handsome service of plate. This gift emanated 
from the artists of the English Opera Company, 
from officers of the establishment, and from a very 
large proportion of the musical profession, to whom 
might be added many amateurs, admirers at once 
of the art and of its exponents in Miss Louisa 
Pyne and Mr. Harrison. This tribute, as you all 
remember well, was accompanied by a very graceful 
eulogium on the long services of both the lady and 
the gentleman in the cause of National Opera; 
and this acknowledgment may be accepted as the 
public recognition of the merit and conscientious 
labours of both Miss Pyne and Mr. Harrison. 
Another phase of Miss Pyne’s career—another side 
of her art-life—remained for the consideration and 
the admiration of England. It was only right and 
proper that, on the arena where she had gained so 
many triumphs—on the boards of the lyric stage 
which she had so much adorned—the public com- 
mendation and the public farewell should be 
expressed; but it was also felt by every lady in the 
land that the spotless integrity of her public, and 
the many graces and virtues of her private life, 
merited a recognition more special and peculiar 
than that accorded in the ovation of March the 
19th, at Covent Garden (applause). In short, we 
are met here this day not only to do homage to 
talent, but to express our admiration of the 
irreproachable life and blameless conduct of Miss 
Louisa Pyne in a path which we all of us know is 
beset with many difficulties, many temptations. 
(Protracted cheers.) With respect to myself, and 
the position in which by your kindness I am this 
day, I can only say that, although not immediately 
connected with opera in any manner, yet as a 
musical man and a member of society I feel it an 
honor to discharge the duties you have assigned 
tome. And Iam sure that every gentleman in 
the profession would express similar sentiments. 
(Cheers.) With these brief preliminary remarks, 
I shall now proceed to read the address which has 
been prepared and put into my hands. (Mr. 
Richards then read the address, handsomely written 
after the illuminated manner in a beautiful album. 
The address referred to the principal public appear- 
ances of Miss Pyne from childhood upwards, and 
reiterated the expressions of esteem and affection 
recorded in the chairman’s opening remarks.) 

At the conclusion of the address, Mr. Richards 
presented it and the silver service to Miss Pyne 
amidst long and loud applause. 

Miss Louisa Pyne, who was very much affected, 
replied in a few sentences broken by her emotion, 
and expressed her sincere gratitude for the mark of 
esteem and affection that day given to her. She 
also expressed her obligations to Lady Downshire 
for the kind way in which she had allowed the 
presentation to be made at her house. (Cheers— 
during which Miss Louisa Pyne had to rise again 
and bow her thanks). 

The Chairman then presented a duplicate of the 
album with the address to Miss Clift, the Hon. 
See. saying:] Allow me, Madam, the pleasure of 
presenting to you, on behalf of the subscribers, a 
small but I trust acceptable souvenir of this day's 
proceedings, which have been brought to such a 
happy closé through your yery great exertions. 
(Applause), 

- Tourrier replied on behalf of Miss Clift, 

The Chairman then rose and said: I am 
sure, ladies and gentlemen, we are all deeply 
indebted ‘to the Marchioness of Downshire for 
the kind manner in which she has thrown open 
her house this day. But this is only one of almost 
daily déeds of courtesy which that noble lady— 
the patron of all that is good and excellent in 
art—performs, to the admiration of everyone who 
can esteem kindness and generosity and the 
highest culture of the Fine Arts. (Cheers.) We 
are also deeply indebted to the provident kindness 
of Lady Monson, in granting to the ladies and 
gentlemen of the committee the use of her 
spacious rooms for their frequent deliberations, 
and to that lady I now beg to tender, on the part 
of the subscribers, their most sincere thanks, 








(Applanse.) 


At this point in the proceedings ices wereserved, 
and the Orpheus Glee Union sang two of Mr. 
Hatton's part-songs, one of which, “'l'wilight 
hour,’ was simply perfection, and was encored. 

The Chairman then said:—Ladies and gentle- 
men, I must now speak of the little working corps 
which has so ably and judiciously brought this 
agreeable presentation to its happy termination. 
However willing, ay, delighted, we all are to aid 
in such a scheme, it requires more than one 
managing head and helping hand to gather up 
the threads that make the complete and perfect 
web. That heads and hands have not been 
wanting, the labours of the committee show, and 
to its component members I now beg sincerely to 
offer a hearty vote of thanks. (Applause.) 

Mr. Foster White, Treasurer of St. Bartholo- 
mew’s Hospital, replied for the committee, and 
passed a very warm eulogium on the many private 
virtues of Miss Pyne. (Loud cheers). It was a 
labour of love for the Committee to do what they 
had done. 

The Chairman then proposed a vote of thanks to 
the Orpheus Glee Union, who had brought their 
appropriate tribute of song on the occasion, 
(Applause). 

The proceedings then terminated by Mr. White 
moving a vote of thanks to Mr. Brinley Richards 
for his able conduct in the chair; and the frank 
and cordial manner in which he had expressed the 
sentiments of all present. (Loud cheers). 

The meeting then separated. 





ROYAL ACADEMY DINNER. 





The annual dinner of the members of the Royal 
Academy of Music, took place in the rooms of 
the Institution on Wednesday, the chair being 
occupied by the Principal of the Academy, Mr. 
Charles Lucas, An excellent dinner was provided, 
to which ample justice was done by the members ; 
for though the hour set forth in the tickets was 
six p.m., the banquet lasted until about half past 
nine. Among those present we noticed Professor 
S. Bennett, Mr. Macfarren, Mr. W. Harrison, Mr. 
John Thomas, Mr. Walter Lacy, Mr, Cipriani 
Potter, Mr. Maggioni, Mr. 'T, M. Mudie, Mr. 
Kellow Pye, &c., &c. A member of the House of 
Commons, whose ;name we could not catch, sat on 
the right of the chair. 

After the usual patriotic toasts, 

The Chairman proposed the health of the 
Committee. He alluded to the successful efforts 
of the Committee in promoting the interests of 
the Academy, and spoke hopefully of those 
interests as being likely to be still further 
advanced by the late grant of Government. 
(Hear, hear). 

The M.P. and Mr. Kellow Pye returned thanks 
on behalf of the Committee. 'The former gentle- 
man, in a very good speech, said he was an old 
man—seventy years old—and he was proud of hav- 
ing been so long connected with the Royal 
Academy. (Cheers.) So long as he possessed a 
seat in the House, his voice and interest were 
enlisted in behalf of the institution. (Applause.) 

Mr. G. A. Macfarren proposed the Universities 
of England, and dwelt in eloquent terms on the 
might of King Pen. He would beg to couple with 
the toast the name of Professor Sterndale Bennett. 
Professor Bennett was received with enthusiastic 
cheers, and replied suitably. 

Mr. John Thomas proposed the Institution and 
Principal Lucas individually. The Principal, on 
rising, was so warmly greeted, that it was some 
time before he could speak. He alluded in 
facetious terms to his long career as a musician ; 
how he had played the violin at four years old, 
but discarded it at ten for the nobler study of the 
violoncello. (Laughter.) Since that time, though 
he had never ventured on the clarinet, his sym- 
pathy with the art had always been great. 

Mr. Cipriani Potter, the ladies of the Academy, 
the chairman and the vice-chairmen were proposed 
in turn, but we left a little before eleven, at which 
time coffee was being introduced. 





Mr. anp Mrs. Atrrep Wican.—The miscel- 
laneous readings with which Mr, and Mrs. Alfred 
Wigan gratified a fashionable audience last week 
at Tosier House were received on Monday with 
similar signs of appreciation by an equally dis- 
tinguished assembly at Stafford House. ‘The 
audience, by the gracious permission of the Duke 
of Sutherland, occupied the magnificent reception- 
hall of that mansion, the form of which is so 
admirably adapted to the conveyance of sound, 
The program varied but slightly from that which 





obtained for the readers so much approval on the 


previous occasion. 
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OXFORD AND CANTERBURY HALL | 
COMPANY (LIMITED). | 





We last wv 
of the Ox! 
(Limited), and now refer to this promising enter- 


ek drew attention to the prospectus | 
rd and Canterbury Hall Company 


prise again in order to remind intending investors 
that it has been determined to close the share list 
on Tuesday next the 26th instant. The short in- 
terval allowed for the fruition of the undertaking 
shows the confidence of the projectors in the 
favorable judgment of the commercial world 
upon the proposed fusion of the two Halls into 
a Company. ‘That confidence may safely be 
entertained, as this is no new venture pro- 
ceeding on hypothetical calculation. There are 
certain returns of profit which speak with all the 
authority of established facts, and the decision of 
Mr. Morton, the past 
manager of these properties, to retain a large 
share in the pa 





successful proprietor and 


iperties, and to continue managing 
director for some time to come, affords an| 
assurance of the prospective prosperity of the | 
| 
being extensively applicd to musical enterprises, | 
and the music liall offers peculiar prospects of | 
success through its containing many elements of | 
profitable investment. 


Company. ‘lhe principle of association is now 





| stantial proofs of your favour, but also the grateful 


PARIS LA NUIT. 


If we could not see Paris by night in its reality, | 


| Wife.’ During the evening both artistes were re- 





AUSTRALIA. 

On April 30th My. and Mrs. Kean took their 
farewell of the Melbourne stage. After giving 
two Shakesperian and classical readings in the 
Mechanics’ Institute, at the wish of those of our 
citizens whose scruples with regard to theatres 
have prevented their seeing these distinguished 
artists on the stage, and after paying a brief visit 
to Sandhurst and Geelong, Mr. and Mrs. Kean and 
their party, accompanied by Mr. Coppin, will leave 
our shores for America, to play a series of farewell 
engagements there. ‘They first visit San Fran- 
cisco—probably performing at Honolulu by the 
way—and afterwards proceed by Panama to the 
western States. Irom thence they return to 
Mngland, to pass the remainder of life in the en- 
joyment of the fortune which they have earned in 
the course of a lone and an arduous, but in every 
respect successful professional life. The play se- 
lected for their last appearance at the Haymarket, 
was the tragedy of ** King Richard IT., and, for the 
afterpiece, the fine old comedy of “The Jealous 


peatedly called, and on the fall of the curtain, Mr. 
Kean stepped forward and bade the andience fare- 
well in the following remarks :— 

Ladies and Gentlemen,—Painful as it is at all 
times to bid farewell to friends, how much more 
painful must it be to Mrs. Kean and myself on the 
present occasion, when in all human probability we 
shall never again visit this portion of the globe. 
In afew days we shall leave the shores of Victoria, 
never toreturn ; but we shall have the satisfaction 
of carrying away with us not only the more sub- 


remembrance of the kindness and hospitality we 
have received during our sojourn amongst you 
(applause). In years to come, when far away, 


we could at least witness its “counterfeit pre- should our lives be spared, my wife and I will find 
sentiment ;” and so we called Remise No. 5,963, | true enjoyment in the contemplation of the wonders 
fat coachman, red waistcoat, white hat, and a. | which we have witnessed in this new world, and 
tendeney to yeneral imposition, and drove off to | @2xiously watch the progress and increasing pros- 
the Gaité to see “Paris la Nuit.” The piece is | perity of this extraordinary country, wherein we have 


not new; but, then, what under the sun—I am 
not much versed in the arrangements above that 
level—really i It is, however, very amusing. 
And the theatre! Let us pause for an instant 
at the entrance, and contemplate the corridors— 
clean, elegant, and cool, even to-night. The 
Foyer, with its large windows and balconies, from 
which you can get fresh air, and even see a foun- 


| seen so much toinstruct, surprise, and interest us. 


We shall recall to mind with peculiar gratification 
the fact of having given utterance to the language 
of Shakespeare sixteen thousand miles from home, 
in a populous city built upon a spot which thirty 
years ago was a lonely wilderness (applause). 
Allow me to take this opportunity of stating how 
fortunate I consider myself in having been associ- 


tain. What pen could do justice to the plot ated in business, during our Australian tour, with 
and action of the drama at which we assisted 2 | 80 upright, truthful, and honourable a man as your 
* Pavis la Nuit” does, indeed, hold a mirror up to | old favourite, Mr. Georpe Coppin (great applause). 
nature. ‘lo be sure, the nature reflected in it is | Although this night concludes our theatrical en- 
vulear nature: but perhaps it is none the Jess| gagement in Melbourne, we have been induced, at 
interesting for that. Ry vulear nature I do not | the request of many persons, to devote two evenings 
mean that it is “uncenteel,” a polite epithet for previous to our departure to readings from Shake- 
which I of course entertain a deep respect; but I} Speare and other poets, and I have now the honour 
mean that our plot is about farmers and bakers, | t0 announce that these readings will take place at 
tinkers and tailors, and especes of that sort. Why | the Mechanics’ Institute, on Wednesday and 
the very ruffian of the piece is only a cmall usurer Thursday week, the 11th and 12th May. Then 
in a low class of practice. And the plot? TI will | ladies and gentlemen, T may say, in the words of 
A virtuous though irascible uncle is » | Ur great national poet— 

‘* Whether we shall meet again I know not, 





tell you. 
farmer, and has a nephew who ought to but will Se ee Oe ne es ne ee a 
not take to farming, and who goes to the capital, - Therefore our everlasting meswell take! 
thinking perhaps, like a friend of the writer, that , Thus closed a brief but most interesting season 
the country was a nice place to read about. | ™ the history of the theatre in this colony. 
Before going he has taken the precaution of | During this visit Mr. Kean has performed seventy- 
falling in love with his cousin, daughter of | five nights in Melbourne and nine in Ballarat. 
excitable agricultural uncle. Paris is expensive And now that the season has closed, it cannot be 
—nephew comes to grief; borrows money of otherwise than a satisfaction to those who, with 
ruffian, makes pleasant but wrong acquaintances | ®5, warmly welcomed these artistes on their arrival 
—fights a few people—frequents masquerades— that they have played down detraction, won many 
saves a man from a fire—is followed to Paris, | and warm friends and admirers by the pure force 
firstly, by his cousin, who attempts to drown her | of genius, and have left behind them a reputation 
grief in’ bowl of charcoal; and secondly by his| Which will be an inheritance to our stage.— 
uncle —then heart-broken but later repaired, | Melourne Argus. 
Things get to the worst; then, of course, they | 

mend, and finally the cousins are driven off by| Moopy, anp THe Highwayman,—Moody, the 
their now happy uncle in a “shay eart” to be | actor, was robbed of his watch and money. He 
married. So virtue—though dissipated I fear— | begged the highwayman to let him have cash 
is rewarded, while vice, in the shape of the | enough to carry him to town, and the fellow re- 
usurer, is sent to prison—for obscure reasons—in | plied, “ Well, master Moody, as I know you, ri 
a chaise and pair. Then the curtain falls, and lend you half a guinea; but, remember, honour 
the house empties itself into the Boulevards, | among thieves!” A few days after, he was taken, 
One scene of this domestic drama deserves | and Moody, hearing he was at “The Brown Bear,” 
especial notice; it is a bal masqué, admirably | in Bow-street, went to inquire after his watch ; 
done throughout, but the crowning triumph is a| but when he began to speak of it, the fellow 
dance—a dance, indeed, passes moi ce cancan—such exclaimed, “Ts that what you want? I thought 
as some of the male readers of your “influential you had come to pay the half-guinea you borrowed 
journal” may have seen when tempted to stray | of me.” 
into the ‘lerpsichorean establishments of this ee " 

city. The quadrille consisted of a Normandy! Te Marn Cuance.—When Whitley, manager 
female and three military personages—to wit, a|of the Nottingham company, was enacting 
general of brigade, a vivandidre, and a highlander | Richard ITT. he showed a tolerable proof of having 
—all dressed after a fashion which may always be | constantly an eye to his interest and to his 
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CRAMER, WOOD & Cos 
ARTISTS’ CONCERTINA, 


SELECTED AND APPROVED OF BY 
MR. RICHARD BLAGROVE. 
C RAMER, WOOD & CO. have produced, 


under the superintendence of Mr. Richard Blagrove, a 
very superior Concertina ; it combines great volume and swe: t- 
ness of tone, rapidity of articulation, noiseless and equally 
balanced touch, while the weight has been considerably lessened 
without detriment to its solidity. ‘ 
The supericr quality of tone is obtained by the use of well- 
tempered steel vibrators, which, under every pressure of the 
air current, retain, for any period, their perfect intonation. 
Every Artists’ Concertina is sent out with Medallions, without 
which none are issued by the house, or have passed through 
Mr. Blagrove’s hands, 
Prices: Rosewood, best finished, 12 Guineas; Resewood 
extended compass, in order to play the highest notes of the 
violin music, 16 Guineas. 
CRAMER, WOOD & Co,’s IMPROVED CONCERTINAS, 
Rosewood, plain fret, bushed holes to prevent rattling of the 
action, and tuned to equal temperament, in mahogany cases, 
price £4 4s. These new instruments have been brought out 
with very great care, and can be recommenced both for tone and 








ism. 
yj GANZS NEW PIANOFORTE PIECES. 
e Grande Valse brillante os om +» 38. Od, 
Tyrolienne >. af aa ; 3s. Cd. 
Souvenir de Wrest, Mazurka 3a. Od. 


Cramer, Woop & Co., 201, Regent-street. 


YV ALTER MACFARREN’S PIANOFORTE 


SOLOS. 
The fairy boat, Barcarole “ pa oo -- 8a. Od, 
Lilian, Valse Glégante .. ioe se pe «. 48. Od, 


Dreamland, Morceau de Salon ee aA oe 
Cramer, Woop & Co., 201, Regent street. 
RUMMEL—BONBONNIERES 

CJ e MUSICALES. Twelve Operatic Fantasias, 2s. 6d. each. 

1. Joconde. 7. Faust. 


8s. Od. 


2. Cenerentola. 8. Beatrice di Tenda. 
3. Euryanthe, 2. Parisiana. 

4. Anna Bolena. 10. Torquato Tasso, 
5. Gustave. 11. I Puvritani. 

6. Sacritice Interrompu. 12. Il Furioso. 


Cramer, Woop & Co., 201, Regent-street. 


C GOUN O D.—QUATRE ROMANCES 
Je SANS PAROLES. 4s. each. 

No. 1. La Pervenche. No, 2. Le Ruisseau. 

3. Le Soir. 4. Le Calme, 
Cramer, Woon & Co., 201, Regent-street. 

\ Iss GABRI E L.—Breeze and the 
pt harp. (C. and D.) me ne a 3s. Od. 
Little Golden hair oa of i + .. 8s. Od. 
Ladye Mabel on bai oe aa na .. 33. Od. 

Cramer, Woop & Co., 201, Regent-street. 
i UST’ PUBLISHED, for CONCERTINA and 
e PIANOFORTE. By Richard Blagrove. 
Fantasia on Airs in Gounod’s Opera, ‘‘ Faust”... ........-. 6s. 
Schira’s Opera, “ Niccoldé de’ Lapi”/.. 5s. 
ma Meyerbeer's Opera, “ L'Etoile du Nord’ 6s. 
Cramer, Woov & Co., 201, Regent Street. 


ARIBALDI. Song. By ARDITI. Words by 
Henry Farniz. With capital Portrait of Garibaldi. 3s. 
Cramer, Woop & Co., 201, Regent-street, 


W K U H E.—Fantasia on Verdi’s Forza 
e. del Destino .. hs e ve as 5s. Od. 
Fantasia on Schira’s “‘ Niccold de’ Lapi” .. .. 48. Od. 
Reichardt’s ‘‘ Love’s Request,” Transcription .. 33. 6d. 
Cramer, Woop & Co., 201, Regent-street. 


M ADAME OU RK Y.—La Bella Mea. 
p Transcription .. ee _ - on, or or 
CRAMER, Woop & Co., 201, Regent-street. 


THE ANGEL GUIDE. By RENE 
FAVARGER. 2s.6d. (This is really a charming song.) 
Cramer, Woon & Co., 201, Regent-street. 


jAceuEs BLUMENTHAL 
8. 
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d. 
Teré ! Teré ! (Neapolitan Air) ........-++- 3 6 
La Stella de l’'Arenella (Neapolitan A » £9 
Adagio e Presto Agitato ........+-s-sseees 6 0 


Cramer, Woop & Co., 201, Regent Street. 


ASCHER —tLe Chant des Naiades 
e “ Lurline” - “i iis mt 4 5s. Od. 
(Played by Madame Goddard. 
CrameEr, Woop Co., 201, Regent-street 


POAT SONG. By VERDI. 2s. 6d. A 
splendid Baritone Air. 
Cramer, Woop & Co., 201, Regent-street. 


TH MAIDEN’S PRAYER. By VERDI. 3s. 
. The celebrated ‘Madre pietosa” from “La Forza del 
Destino.” 








CramEn, Woop & Co., 201, Regent-street. 


RDITI’S LA GARIBALDINA, 2s. 6d.—Sung 
, eae —— no at the Crystal Palace, Her 
nrg "teelen Woon & Co., 201, Regent-street, 











PRINTING. 


TO CONCERT GIVERS AND PROPRIETORS OF PLACES 
OF PUBLIC ENTERTAINMENT. 


VERY DESCRIPTION OF PLAIN AND 
COLOUR PRINTING, BROADSIDES, POSTERS, PRO- 


GRAMMES, TICKETS, and CIRCULARS done quickly and 
at the 


seen in certain caricatures, in the shops of Paris, |@udience. In the character of the crook-backed | tastefully, 


and, I think, London. It was very droll, drew | tyrant, he exclaimed :— 
down thunders of deserved applause, and, in the 


‘* Hence, babbling dreams ! you threaten here in bi ee 


REGENT PRES8’S, 


55, Kine-street, REGENT-sTREBT. 








language of the advertisements, “ will repay a | ‘74! man in the brown wig there, has got into the pi 
| ad hie rd@’s himself again |” 


visit.” —Telegraph’s correspondent. 


Estimates given. 
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CRAMER, WOOD & CO’S PIANOFORTE GALLERY, 


207 & 209, REGENT STREET, 


THE LARGEST’ IN EUROPE. 


’ ° " P . . > “ ° ° 
(CRAMSE 8S PIANOFORTE GALLERY offers peculiar advantages for the choice of a first-rate Pianoforte. There is a profusion 
of every description, from the smallest Pianette to the largest and finest Grand, and by all the eminent makers of England and the Contineut. Nothing but the very best Instruments are 
selected from the Factories, all that are deficient in tone being carefully avoided. Purchasers from Cramer & Co. may rely on having placed in their hands whatever at be a ssoulahly ‘eugueeed 
from a selection made with competent practical skill. Cash Purchasers will receive the usual discount. Every Instrument fully guaranteed. . 
Cramer & Co, deliver their Pianofortes at any Railway Station in the Kingdom without risk to the Purchaser, and at a Very trifling cost, 


207 and 209, REGENT STREET, 





HE NEW PIANOFORTE. Oramer’s Seven-octave Semi-oblique Pianoforte, 45 Guineas in Rosewood and 50 in Walnut. 

. Advantages to the Pianiste—Power and Refinement of Tone, Susceptibility of Touch, full scale of 7 octaves. Advantages to the Vocalist—Height diminished to { feet 8 inches, freeing the 
voice from interruption, width enlarged to 4 feet 6 inches, affording increased convenience to the Accompanyist, together with greater elegance of position. 

In introducing this Instrument prominently to the notice of the Public, Cramer & Co. may be permitted to observe that it is alike remarkable as regards power and quality of tone, firmness 

and elasticity of touch, durability of tuning, and the capacity to develope its resources. ‘The tone may be forced by the powerful finger of the artist, or drawn out by the less accustomed hand 


of the amateur ; in the one case there is no harshness, and in the other its charmingly vocal qualities are called forth with little effort. The action or mechanism is of the very best description, 
being somewhat similar in its principle of construction to that of the Semi-Grand. The stringing is complete, there being three wires to each note, like the Full Grand, Cramer & Co. guarantee 
these Instruments for any reasonable length of time, and forward them to all parts of the country without risk to the Purchaser, and at a very trifling cost. 


207 and 209, REGENT STREET. 


(SRAMER'S ENGLISH PIANETTE, 22 Guincas.—CRAMER & CO. manufacture this capital small Instrument. It has all the 


requisites of the best Pianoforte—check action, solid touch, agreeablc tone. The Case is of polished Ash or Pine. In practising on this Pianoforte the fingers of the player will be strengthened 
much more rapidly than on an old Instrument, loose in the key and worn in the hammer. Tn Rosewood, 25 Guineas ; in Walnut, 26 Guineas, 
Purchagers are particularly requested to observe that this Instrument has not the common or single action, but the double or check action; and that Cramer & Co. are the only manufacturers 


it in England. 
wy 207 and 209, REGENT STREET. 


(CRAMER'S INDIAN PIANETTE, in solid Mahogany, for warm climates. The most portable Pianoforte yet made. Price 


oS Coenen, 207 and 209, REGEN'T-STREET. 


RAMER’S PORTABLE PIANOFORTE, the most compact and novel yet introduced. The keyboard shuts up, and the 


Instrument when closed presents the appearance of an elegant escritoire. Admirably adapted for ship’s cabins. In Rosewood or Walnut, 45 Guineas ; in solid Mahogany, with the action 
strengthened to resist the effects of a warm climate, 50 Guineas, 207 and 209, REGENT-STREET 


RAMER’S NEW SEMI-GRAND, with Trichord Treble, as manufactured for them by Broadwood & Sons and Collard & 


Collard, is the most remarkable Semi-Grand Pianoforte that has yet been introduced. Wonderful power and singular purity of tone. 105 Guineas in Rosewood ; 115 in Walnut. 
207 and 209, REGENT-STREET. 


PIANOFORTES, NEW, by Broadwood, Collard, or Erard, for SALE or HIRE.—At CRAMER'S PIANOFORTE GALLERY 
(the largest in Europe), 207 and 209, REGENT-STREET. 


PNOFORTES, SECOND-HAND, by Broadwood, Collard, or Erard—Full Grands, Boudoir Grands, Semi-Grands, and 


Cottages, in the greatest variety; many of them quite equal to new. Every Instrument warranted. — At CRAMER’s PIANOFORTE GALLERY (the largest in Europe), 
207 and 209, REGENT-STREET. 





YIANOFORTE RENOVATION.—CRAMER & CO. have organized a separate Staff of the most skilful Workmen for the 


Repairing and Renewing of the mechanism of Pianofortes worn out by years of constant practice. Cramer & Co. do not pretend (as is very commonly done) to make the instrument 
“ equal to new,” but they guarantee that if originally good, it will be restored to great freshness of tone, and in other respects made to be perfectly satisfactory. Cramer & Co, give estimates of 


cost, and say whether the Instrument be worth the outlay. pr; NoVORTE GALLERY (the largest in Europe), 207 and 209, REGENT-STREET. 





(SRAMER'S PIANO MECANIQUE, Manufactured by the Inventor, M. Debain, of Paris, is an Instrument entitled to rank 


foremost among the triumphs achieved in the mechanical arts. Any one can play upon it. Price 55 Guineas. If with a keyboard, enabling it to be used like an ordinary Pianoforte, 
90 Guineas. The Instrument is very strongly made, and warranted to stand any change of climate. 


207 and 209, REGENT-STREET. 





(CRAMER'S HARMONIUMS, as Manufactured by the Inventor of the Instrument, M. Debain, of Paris, received the Prize 
Medal and the very highest commendation. ‘Their superiority has been incontestably maintained. 


No. 1. Polished Oak Case, one stop, four octaves edn oe os os oe - £46 6 O 
Ditto one stop, five octaves .. od be oe ue a 9 9 0 
2. Ditto _ threestops .. a ae ae ee ou be oo 33. 2s.. 8 
3. Ditto five stops .. pet ae >» oe 5a ae = 144 =O 
4. Ditto seven stops .. os oe oe oe as ae .» WwW 0 
5. Ditto nine stops ee os oe ee os ve ve 22 16 O 
6. Ditto eleven stops oe «e bis oe ée oe - 23 16 0 
¥. Ditto thirteen stops and knee action $e be °9 bn 86 15 «(0 
8. Ditto fifteen stops and knee action oe 9e oe os . 48 0 0 
9. Ditto nineteen hops and knee action oe ee o We fe 
WITH PERCUSSION. 
10, Ditto nine stops .. oe os a ve oe oe -» 2 10 0 
ll. Ditto thirteen stops .. ee oe oe oe a ‘a 39 0 «(OO 
12. Ditto seventeen stops and knee action .. Pf bé is - 6 0 0 
13. Ditto twenty-one stops and knee action .. = o¢ my 87 0 0 


201, REGENT STREET. 


RAMER’S CHEAPEST HARMONIUM is DEBAIN’S beautiful Small Instrument in a Polished Oak Case. Price Six 
Guineas. Admirable Tone, combined with the very best Workmanship. 201, REGENT-STREET, LONDON. 


(SRAMER’S ANTIPHONEL, or Substitute for an Organist or Harmonium Player (invented by M. Debain, of Paris), by which 


q t a knowledge of Music, can play Hymn Tunes, Psalms, and Chants, It is also ad for the performance of Overtures, Quadrilles, Waltzes, &e. It can 
easily be fitted to pn caioting Organ, or Harmonium, and is Hot liable to derangement. ‘Price Twelve Guineas. 201, REGENT-STREET. LONDON. 


(SRAMER'S CORNETS, Manufactured by F. BESSON, the receiver of twenty-three medals.—CRAMER & CO. are now the sole 
Agents in London for the sale of F. Besson’s well-known Brass Instruments. Estimates for Bands furnished. Mons. BOULCOWURT (the eminent Cornet-player) attends daily to try over 


Ins#ruments, and to give Private Lessons. 201, REGENT-STREET. 
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CRAMER, WOOD & COS PIANOFORTE GALLERY, 


(The Largest in Europe,) 
207 & 209, REGENT STREET, 
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OXFORD & CANTERBURY HALL COMPANY, 


LIMPED. 
INCORPORATED UNDER “THE COMPANIES’ ACT, 1862.” 












CAPITAT, £120,000 in 8,000 SHARES of £15 HACE 


Deposit on application £1 per Share, and £2 on Allotment. 





Shen dhandeen op-ed 


No Call will be made until at least Two Months after the date of Allotment, with an interval of Three Months 
between each Call, which will not exceed £3 at any one time. 





IT IS NOT CONTEMPLATED TO CALL UP MORE THAN £10 PER SHARE. 










DIRECTORS. 





I ae i te Ee 


























EVAN B. JONES, Esq., 15, Hanover Street, Hanover Square, Chamman. 
GHORGH I. ANDERSON, Esq., 34, Nottingham Place, York Gate, Regent's Park. 
GHEORGHE BERMINGHAM, Esq., Kentish ‘Town. 

(HUBEN WHITMORE, Esq., 68, Cornhill. 


W. KING, Esq., Hillmarton Villas, Camden Road, Holloway. 
HARLES MORTON, Esq., Grove House, Putney, Managing Director. 
(With power to add to their number.) 











BANKERS. 
THE LONDON AND COUNTY BANK, Lombard Street, and 441, Oxford Street. 
AUDITOR. 





ROBERT JOSEPH CLARKE, sq. 
(Messrs. 2. Josn. Cranks & Forp, Public Accountants, 9, Old Jewry Chambers.) 
BROKER. 
C. A. MURTON, Esq., 27, Cornhill. 
SECRETARY pro tem. 
Mr. W. J. HARRISON. 


TEMPORARY OFFICES. 
12, GEORGE YARD, LOMBARD STREET, CITY. 


PROSPECTUS. 
This Company is established for the purpose of purchasing the property and continuing the business of the well-known Oxford 
and Canterbury Music Halls, so suecesstully conducted by the present Proprietor, Mr. Charles Morton, for several years past. 

The Directors, in bringing the present Company before the Public, are not inviting subscriptions to an unknown or untried 
venture, but to an established and highly remunerative undertaking, and one which, with the additional means at the command 
of a Joint Stock Company, may be made still more so. 

An Agreement has been entered into for the purchase of the whole of Mr. Morton’s interest in these properties, together 
with the goodwill of the business and the Stock in Trade, on terms highly advantageous to the Company, and in order to show 
his confidence in its future success, he has subscribed for one-fourth of ‘the entire Capital, and will continue for some years the 
Manaver. . 
[t is the intention of the Com; 
thus materially add to the présent large returns. There is also an excellent private Wine Trade attached to both 
ments, which is capable of considerable extension. 

It is impossible to show with certainty, by any statistics, the returns which may be expected from the present undertaking, 
hut the certified accounts for the last three years show an annual profit of upwards of 20 per cent. upon the whole amount of 
Capital, which it is contemplated eventually to call up. 

The present average attendance at the Oxford and Canterbury Music Halls is about 60,000 a month, and the proposed 
extension of business will doubtless render the profits of the undertaking still more remunerative than ever. 

One-half of the Capital has been already applied for, and applications for the remainder should be made to the Bankers 
of the Company, accompanied by a deposit of £1 per Share; if no allotment be made, the deposit will be returned, 


any to increase the Hotel accommodation, which has hitherto been found erg and 
stablish- 





Prospectuses and Forms of Application for Shares may be obtained at the Oxford and the Canterbury, at the 
Broker's, and at the Temporary Offices of the Company. 


The Share List will POSITIVELY CLOSE on TUESDAY, JULY 26th, 1864. 


Trimted by Gsones Woop (of the firm of Cramer, Wood & Co.), of No. 201, Regent-street, in the County of Middlesex, at his Printing-office (Regent Press) No. 55, King-street, Goldeu- 
syuare, in the said county, and published bytApams & Faancis, at 50, Fleet Street,-in the City of London.—Saturday, July 28, 1864. 
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